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For the Companion. 


THE NEW SCHOLAR. 
By Ruth Chesterfield. 

I well remember when Peter Hinsly first en- 
tered Mr. Newman’s school. 

He was the only new scholar admitted that 
term, and as the rest of us were all well ac- 
quainted, and very much inclined to be clannish, 
coming among us was quite an ordeal for any 
lad to pass through, and particularly for one so 
shy and reserved as Peter. None of us knew 
any thing about him excepting that he had 
come from the backwoods of Vermont, in pur- 
suit of knowledge; which, however, he did not 
pursue with great avidity, and was reckoned 
rather a dull scholar. 

His books were full of pencil sketches of cu- 
pids, cherubs, dogs, cats, &c., &c., acircumstance 
which often brought down upon him a sharp 
rebuke from Mr. Newman, who said it was a 
sure mark of idleness and slovenly habits. 

His chief accomplishment seemed to be whist- 
ling. He not only whistled psalm tunes and 
jigs, negro melodies and love songs, but he 
could also imitate all the birds of the air—the 
robin, the oriole, the bob-o-link and the cat-bird, 
so that the feathered tribe themselves were 
often deceived thereby, and would give back an 
answering note. I can see him now, his hands 
in his pockets, his head bent forward, walking 
slowly along to the accompaniment of that won- 
derful music. 

He seldom joined in our sports, which we sup- 
posed was because they did not understand such 
things up in Vermont, but one day we learned 
better. * , 

The Blues and Reds were playmg a match 
game of base ball, and Hinsly stood leaning 
over the fence in his usual lounging manner, 
watching us. The luck, which had all along 
gone against the Reds, was suddenly turned 
by a skilful manceuvre of Jennings. Hinsly 
snatched off his hat, waved it round his head, 
and shouted, “‘Good for you, Jennings.” 

We should not have been more astonished if 
the old donkey, grazing on the Common, had 
all at once found voice, like Balaam’s ass of old. 
We joined in the shout, Reds and Blues, but 
Hinsly blushed, and seemed overcome with con- 
fasion to find himself an object of notice. Tri- 
fling as the incident was, it somehow gave us 
all the impression that there was more in the 
fellow than we had given him credit for. 

A few weeks after, he gave us a second sur- 
prise by taking little Timmy White’s part 
against that great bully, Burnet. Burnet was 
always teasing Timmy, but so long as he did 
not really injure him, none of us cared to inter- 
fere. On this occasion he was threatening to 
put him ia the eoal-hole, a dark, musty place 
under the stairs, which, to the imagination of a 
sensitive child, was no doubt full of terrors. 

“I say, now, it’s too bad to hector a little fel- 
low like that,” said Hinsly. 

“What business is it of yours, greenhorn?” 
answered Burnet, spitefully. 

“It’s any body’s business to see fair play,” 
said Hinsly. 

Burnet’s only reply, was to deposit the kick- 
ing, screaming boy in the closet, but before he 
had fairly set him down, Hinsly sprang upon 
him, pushed him among the coals, and drag- 
ging Timmy out, shut the door and locked it. 
His whole face was glowing with indignation, 
and we all involuntarily made way for him as 
he walked down the hall leading Timmy by the 
hand. 

By the time he reached the door, we had re- 
covered, Ourselves, and sent up a cheer which 
made the old schoolhouse ring again. As none 
of us cared enough about Burnet to release him, 
he remained a prisoner till the janitor went his 
rounds, when he emerged, covered with more 
coal-dust than glory. 

We expected there would be a sequel to this 
Performance, and, although we all sympathized 
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was not, for boys are fond of excitement; but 
except a little blustering on the part of Burnet, 
that was the end. He never saw fit to trouble 
Timmy White any more. 

As for Hinsly, when he appeared among us 
the next day, he seemed to have forgotten the 
circumstance altogether, and was the same sly, 
awkward fellow as_befere. . P 

At the close of the term we really knew very 
little more of him than we did at the beginning, 
but still we rather liked him, and were glad to 
greet him again after the Thanksgiving vaca- 
tion. 

He had passed his Thanksgiving with his now 
devoted friend, Timmy, and we amused ourselves 
wondering how he endured the ordeal of sitting 
at table and eating his turkey and plum pudding 
among entire strangers. 

I do not think Peter Hinsly was ever a favorite 
with Mr. Newman, for he found fault with him 
on the slightest pretext, and would reprimand 
him for trifles which would have been passed 
over in silence in any other pupil. Once he re- 
buked him very severely for tardiness, when Jie 
was only one minute late by the school-room 
clock. Hinsly blushed, as usual, and began to 
stammer some excuse, when Mr. Newman inter- 
rupted him with,— 

“No excuses, sir, only don’t let it happen 
again, if you do you'll have cause to regret it.” 

But soon after it did happen again, and this 
time he was really late. It seemed to me that 
there was a gleam of pleasure in Mr. Newman’s 
eyes as he glanced first at the clock, then at the 
vacant seat. 

“Does any one know whether Hinsly is ill this 
morning?” he asked, at length. 

“Please, sir, I guess he is. He had an awful 
headache last night,’’ said Timmy White, ea- 
gerly. 

“Silence. I did not ask you to guess about 
it,” said Mr. Newman. 

“I saw him this morning, as I passed his 
boarding place, sir,” said Burnet. 

“How was he engaged at that time?” 

“He was making a snow image,” said Burnet. 

A laugh went round the school-room, for there 
was something ludicrous in the idea of a youth 
of Hinsly’s age engrossed in making a great 
snow man, for such we supposed the image 
to be. 

“Please, sir,”’ began little Timmy White. 

“Silence,” said the teacher, 
dropped into his seat. 
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mands the prisoner to “stand up and look at 
the witness.” 

“We will not ask you why you are late this 
morning, for we have already been informed; 
we know that the precious hours which should 
be devoted to study, are spent in making snow 
images. But your father shall hear of this, sir. 
He shall know how his son. employs his time, 
while he supposes him to be fitting himself for 
future usefulness. I think you told me you ex- 
pected your father here shortly ?” 

“You, sir,” 

“Very well, let the image remain just as it is; 
he shall see for himself how you are occupying 
your time. This, I should hope, will be no 
slight punishment; but this is not all, for you 
will moreover lose three credit marks. Sit down, 
sir. Class in Virgil.” 

Had Mr. Newman conceived what a favor he 
was conferring upon Hinsly in ordering him to 
leave the image untouched, instead of sending 
him home to demolish it at once, he would not 
have worn so self-satisfied a countenance the 
rest of the morning. 

The next day, just as school was dismissed, a 
stranger, of very unusual appearance, made his 
way through the academy yard, and inquired 
for Mr. Newman. 

We knew that he was a foreigner, even before 


oli. We wondered much what his errand might 
be, nor did he leave us long in doubt. 

He said thatin passing through a by-street, he 
had seen a very remarkable stature, which he at 
first supposed to be marble, but that on examin- 
ation he had found it to be made of snow. He 
had been told that he should be likely to find the 
maker of it at the academy, and had called, hop- 
ing to have the honor of an introduction “to one 
so great genius,” of whom, he said, Mr. New- 
man had reason to be “much proud.” 

Mr. Newman looked any thing but “much 
proud,” but there was no alternative, and the 
blushing Hinsly was brought forward and pre- 
sented to the artist—for such he proved to be. 

He shook hands with the astonished youth, 
quite overpowering him with congratulations, 
and then invited Mr. Newman to go with them 
and look at the beautiful work. That gentle- 
man accepted with what grace he might, and we 
followed at a respectful distance. 

The figure, which we had all supposed to be 
that of a man, was a couchant lion, and a more 
perfect thing it was impossible to conceive. 

A low cry of admiration burst from the spec- 
tators, but for my own part, I felt like taking off 
my hat and standing before it in silent awe, 
while my heart was filled with regret that it was 
wrought in so fleeting a material. 


we heard him introduce himself as Senor Matti- | 


his sentence on the previous morning, perhaps 
our teacher would have been spared his present 
dilemma, for he had known that his friend was 
not unworthily employed; and tears of joy ran 
down his cheeks to see that Peter was at last 
appreciated. 

This was the beginning of Hinsly’s career, and 
when, ever and anon, news of his increasing 
fame floats back to Mr. Newman’s ears, he re- 
marks, with a good deal of complacency,— 
“He was once a pupil of mine. [always saw 
that there was something uncommon in him.” 


+> 





For the Compamon. 
MITTIB’S VICTORY. 
By Myra Holman. 
“Who ever knew any thing so mean?” 
Of course, not Carrie, nor Mope. nor the in- 
dignant young speaker, Mittie Hale, as they 
walked from school, one winter afternoon._ 

“She’s the worst teacher yet.” . 
“That’s so,”’ assented the other two voices. 
“Tf there’s any thing I detest,” added Mittie, 
“it is an old maid, with conscience enough fora 
dozen. I wish some widower with nine children 
would carry her off before school-time to-mor- 
row.” 

“At any rate,” said Hope, with marked em- 
phasis, “I shall speak to father about her, this 
very night!” 

Hope’s father was on the school committee, 
and it followed, as a matter of course, that Hope 
was on the school committee, too! 

“Td like to know,” again began Mittie, “of 
any thing too absurd for her todo. She reports 
every thing as ‘out of order,’ the gossiping old 
thing! Winking is disrespectful, and gaping a 
communication, because it lets her know we’re 
tired of the recitation and of her.” 

“But she may report what she chooses in fu- 
ture, for, if Mr. Briggs won’t allow me to leave 
the French class, I’ll leave school; for recite to 
Dame Brainard I will not.” 

“T shouldn’t blame you a single bit,” sympa- 
thized Carrie. 

“Nor I,” chimed in Hope. 

The paths of the indignant trio here separated, 
and Mittie, the martyr of the day, was left to 
walk a few squares alone. 

So Mittie settled her “sailor’’ a little lower, 
that its brim might shade the angry light in her 
brown eyes, and walked homeward, unmindful 
alike of the glowing sunset sky, and the varying 
faces of the busy street. 

She did not stop at the post-office, as was her 
custom, to exchange a word and a smile with 
her father, who was postmaster, and always 
very busy just at that hour, helping to distrib- 
ute the evening mails. 

Nearer home, Cousin Rose sat at her window, 
—a patient invalid, who had no hope of restored 
health, till she should go to that country where- 
of the inhabitants never say “I am sick.” 

She loved to watch for Mittie coming from 
school, full of beunding health and life. She 
was sure of a smile, and a playful kiss from 
Mittie’s finger-tips, or, more frequently, a bit of 
a call, which always brought light and cheer 
to the sick one’s heart. ‘ 

Poor Cousin Rose! She got a most wretched 
little nod, on the afternoon of which we are 
speaking. It was well that she understood hu- 
man nature, and did not lay the coldness much 
to heart; though it must be confessed that she 
moved her easy chair nearer the fire, as though 
something had chilled her. 

By the time Mittie opened the gate at home, 
she was so engrossed with her much-abused 
self that she did not miss Robbie, who generally 
occupied one window, while his mother and 
Baby Maud were at another. 

It was not a very amiable face that came into 
the sitting-room, nor did affairs there promise 
much immediate sympathy to Mittie. Robbie 
had fallen on the ice in the garden, and his 

mother was dressing. a sorry cut above his eye. 
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be taken from the carpet and her playthings, of 
which she was tired. 

“O, Sis Mittie,” blubbered poor Robbie, from 
amid mingling tears and blood, “isn’t you dref- 
ful sorry I got ’most killed ?” 

And her mother, without looking up, said, 
quickly, “I’m glad you’ve come, Mittie. Take 
baby—poor thing.” 

She obeyed so silently, that little Maud que- 
ried, with round-eyed wonder, as to whether 
she had made a mistake and cried after the big 
sister of some other baby, instead of her own. 

Mrs. Hale took Robbie from the room, and 
Maad was easily amused at the window, watch- 
ing the passers-by, so Mittic was free to return 
to her own thoughts again. 

They were in this key: 

“I suppose she’s happy now she’s got me into 
disgrace with Mr. Briggs—thinks I’ll make an 
apology to-morrow! I’d be expelled from school 
first!” 

Mittie felt ready for the stake or the hangman. 

Supper, and bedtime for the little folks came, 
still there had been no opportunity for her 
story. Robbie and his mishap engrossed the 
family at the table, and a half hour in papa’s 
lap afterward. He was a dear little talker, 
and Mittie’s loving heart would have beat very 
tenderly at any other time, as, with red lips still 
trembling, he told how Bertie Allen and I 
runned our sleds right over each other, and I 
falled off. 

“There’s a letter in my pocket for Cousin 
Rose; don’t you want to take it over?” asked 
her father, of Mittie. 

“Yes, sir, I can go.” 

“What’s the trouble, daughter? sick?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Sis Mittie’s catchin’ pouts,” explained Rob- 
bie, with more truth than tact; “she didn’t say 
nothin’ since she comed home.” 

Cousin Rose was in her room, but Mittie was 
always admitted even there; and, while her cou- 
sin glanced over the contents of her letter, the 
young girl drew a low seat to the side of the 
lounge on which the invalid rested. 

The letter was soon put aside, and, looking 
into the troubled face beside her, “Now, dear, 
tell Cousin Rose all about it,” she said. 

And Mittie told the story, how Miss Brainard 
had condemned her translation of a passage in 
the French lesson, as not sufficiently literal; 
and Mittie had impatiently made reply, that she 
thought there was such a thing as being too lit- 
eral. Her dismissal from the class, the reproof 
of Master Briggs, and her own angry thoughts 
and resolves, were all told. Mittie made a clean 
confession,—her plump, warm hand clasped be- 
tween Cousin Rose’s thin, blue-veined fingers. 

“lve had a trial of patience and temper to- 
day, as well as you,” began her cousin, in reply 

“I didn’t know you had any temper,’’ said 
Mittie, honestly. 

“A near relative to the one you have just 
exhibited, my little Mittie; but you shall hear 
about it. 

“I’ve had a long call from Miss Judith Iyde. 
You know Miss Judith is very much like that 
old Roman king, who is said to have made an 
iron bedstead just fitted to his own proportions. 
By this test he measured all his subjects; the 
too long he cut off, the too short he stretched 
out.” 

“QO, Cousin Rose,” cried Mittie, “that’s just 
like Miss Brainard,—such an air of being always 
right.” 

“Miss Judith thinks half the sick people bring 
their sickness upon themselves, and insinuates 
quite strongly that yeur Cousin Rose is one of 
that half. She advises me to make more effort, 
and assures me of an increase in strength, pro- 
portioned to my exertions.” 

“Did she dare talk that way to you?” asked 
Mittic, thoroughly astonished at Miss Judith’s 
lack of kindness. 

“Just so, and much more in the same strain,” 
was the reply. “At first, I felt grieved, and a 
little out of patience, too, for her words seemed 
very unjust and cruel; but as I was thinking it 
over, just before you came, I remembered that 
it was not intentional cruelty on her part. She 
has not a sensitive nature. She meant kind- 


ness. Now, will not my cure cover your case, 
also? I’ve forgiven Miss Judith, because it is 


‘only her way ;’ can you not do the same in your 
teacher’s case?” 

Mittie was silent—a good symptom. 

“T think you have told me that Miss Brainard 
is a fine teacher, and always just in her dealings 
with her pupils. Her manner is certainly not 
very agreeable, but I am inclined to think she 
is one of your true friends. And from yourown 
story, Mittie, it looks to me as though somebody 
else was a little in fault.” 

The room was so quict, for a time, that the 
ticking of the watch on the bureau, and the 
sounds of moving life in the street without, were 





very clearly heard. The silence was soon brok- 
en. The true young heart could not resist the 
promptings to acknowledge its fault. With a 
gush of tears, like summer rain-drops, the bright 
lead rested on the pillow with Cousin Rose. 

“I knew I was wrong, all the time, but I 
didn’t want to say so. I can, now. I’m ashamed 
of myself for being so cross to mother, and 
precious little Robbie, and Maud—the lamb! 
What a fury I’ve been!” 

As Mittie went home, the stars twinkled in 
the clear, blue deep of a winter sky, and a great, 
full moon was just coming up behind the church 
steeple. The night seemed very éalm and holy 
to the young heart, throbbing with penitence, 
and hastening to make confession. 

She was glad to find her mother alone. She 
told her story brokenly, with fast-falling tears. 
Mothers can chide a fault in a way that gives 
comfort, even with the chiding; and Mrs. Hale’s 
good night was spoken to a heart that grew 
peaceful with the loving words. 

Robbie had no memory of “catchin’ pouts,” 
the next morning; or, if he had, it was dispelled 
by the regal sled-ride that Mittie gave him, 
leaving the little fellow, by Cousin Rose’s re- 
quest, to spend the morning with her. 

“You may cut some flowers, if you like,” said 
Cousin Rose, as Mittie was starting for schvol. 

She went over to the summery warmth and 
greenness of the deep bay-window, full of 
plants, and cut a choice cluster,—a half-opened 
tea-rose bud, bright fuchsias and verbenas, with 
fragrant leaves from the geraniums. 

A half-hour later, Carrie, and Hope, and a 
dozen other pairs of wondering eyes, were look- 
ing at the flowers, which, in a slender glass, 
beautified Miss Brainard’s table. 

The same afternoon, when the recitation of the 
French class was finished, Mittie asked permis- 
sion to speak. Her face flushed, and her voice 
was low, but unfaltering and clear, as she said,— 

“Miss Brainard, I was angry yesterday, and 
spoke impolitely. Will you excuse me?” 

“Do not mention it again, Miss Mittie,” was 
the reply. ‘Your beautiful peace-offering of the 
morning” — she drew the flowers nearer — “as- 
sured me that you cherished no wrong feelings 
in regard to your fault of yesterday.” 

The class was dismissed. 

There were other eyes tearfully bright, besides 
Mittie’s; and Carrie, upon returning to the reci- 
tation room for a book which had been forgot- 
ten, found her teacher, with head bowed low 
above the little “‘peace-offering, while some very 
bright drops sparkled among the flowers. 

i 
A BARNYARD BATTLE. 

From a curious article in Lippincott’s Maga- 
zine, we take the following—not a “cock-and- 
bull” story, but a hog-and-horse story : 

“L once witnessed a fight between a pony and 
a boar, in which both sides exhibited a good 
deal of that natural art of war, to which Mr. 
Corwin referred as blessing the many militia 
colonels of Congress. 

“IT had rulden home one afternoon upon my 
little sturdy Tough Dick, and, turning him 
loose in the stable lot, poured upon the ground 
a quantity of corn to serve him as dinner. 

“Upon this, a huge boar, nearly as large and 
quite as heavy as the pony, trotted up, unbid- 
den, to take part in the repast. Tough Dick, 
not liking the company nor the loss of his prov- 
ender, bit the hog, who in return threw up his 
tusk, catching the pony’s nostril upon the sharp 
point and inflicting an ugly little wound. 

“Quick as thought, almost, the pony wheeled 
and planted his two ironed heels upon the boar’s 
side. The blow sounded like that of a flail, and 
rolled the hog over. 

“Nothing daunted, he regained his legs, and 
again made at the little horse. The plucky 
creature was ready for him, and again sent the 
hog rolling. This second charge seemed to give 
the boar a realizing sense of the inequality of 
such a contest. 

“Regaining his feet again he trotted some 
paces away, and stood contemplating his foe 
from under his long cars, grunting and snap- 
ping his jaws in wrath and disgust. Tough 
Dick, with his ears drawn back, eyed his antag- 
onist as if expecting a renewal of the conflict. 

“After some seconds the boar began walking 
in a circle about the pony. He kept beyond the 
reach of his heels, and would at times walk and 
at times trot; and all the while Tough Dick 
kept his eye on and his heels toward the foe. 
This continued for some time, and might have 
ended in the hog’s retreat, but the pony was 
hungry, and aggravated at the interruption to 
his meal, 

“In an unhappy moment he attempted to take 
a mouthful of corn. The boar, seizing the ad- 
vantage, rushed in. Escaping the heels, he 
charged in under the belly of the pony, and 








would have inflicted a severe wound with his 
tusks, but the force of his attack carried him 
beyond the point of danger, and before he could 
escape, the wicked pony had him by the ear, 
precisely as a dog would have caught him. 

“The pig squealed dismally, and began turn- 
ing, so as to bring his tusks under the throat or 
jawofhisenemy. Slowly but steadily heswung 
around, suffering intense torture in the twist- 
ing given his unhappy ear. Finding the boar 
likely to gain his point, the pony suddenly re- 
leased the ear. 

“The two had been pulling with their entire 
weight against each other, and the unexpected 
release staggered the hog, and ere he could re- 
cover, a well-directed kick rolled him over. 

“TI thought the animal killed; but he slowly 
recovered, and, rising to his fect, staggered 
away, pausing, at times, to shake his ugly head, 
as if wondering how it all came about.” 

+ on—_—_ 
For the Companion. 
THE MYSTERIOUS LETTER. 
By Mrs. 0. W. Flanders. 

Mrs. Burr was a model wife, and Mr. Burr 
was a model husband, and of course they were 
a model couple. Their conjugal affection was 
genuine, so that ifa wife wished to lash her tru- 
ant lord who neglected her, she always com- 
menced with, ““Now there’s Mr. Burr, dear man, 
who never goes to a lecture without his wife.” 

Or if—as was just as likely to be the case—a 
husband got vexed with his wife, which we 
agree with you is not the right sort of thing for 
any man to do, he was sure to exclaim, “There’s 
Mrs. Burr, that always stays at home and 
doesn’t bother her husband every time he wants 
to have a little time for reflection!” 

Of course almost everybody disliked Mr. and 
Mrs. Burr, because, we are sorry to say, it is not 
in human nature to like people who are perfect, 
either in goodness or happiness. The married 
people were always hitting them with hard 
flings behind their backs, and the young people 
would have given nuts to be in their places. 

But the Burr family cared neither for the one 
nor the other. They were happy in themselves, 
and in the sweet, charming, blue-eyed, prattling 
Amanda Jane, who was one of those remarkable 
children that never tumble their dresses, or rub 
their dimpled fingers over the window-panes, 
or cry when company comes in, or ask ques- 
tions when they ought not to. 

There are spots even on the surface of the 
sun, and there is a skeleton, it is said, in every 
closet. We did not quite mean that, as it would 
make altogether too many skeletons; and it was 
not designed to locate more than one in each 
house. 

It’s a sorry task to uncover the Burr skeleton, 
but as there is a moral in the undraping, we 
suppose it is our duty to unlock the closet-door, 
and call the attention of young ladies, and all 
persons who get up fairs, to what follows: 

Last winter there was a fair in Greenough. 
We are not certain what the object of the fair 
was, (it might have been to send bouquets to 
Greenland) and, alas for Mr. Burr, he was in- 
duced to attend that fair. For the first time 
since he was married he went to a social gath- 
ering without his wife. 

Mrs. Burr, being the model woman she was, 
preferred to stop at home with Amanda Jane, 
knowing how deleterious the impure air of 
crowded halls is to young children; and she 
also said that she would rather have one kiss of 
the child than all of the pin-cushions, and cot- 
ton rabbits, and half-made dry goods in the fair. 

It was this last expression that was the cause 
of the disasters that befel Mr. Burr, for he left 
home fully persuaded that his wife was right; 
and when he entered the fair and made his diffi- 
cult way around the tables, he was so confused 
that he could not tell one object from another, 
or whether it was best to buy any thing. At 
last he bethought himself of the post-office de- 
partment, toward which he was elbowing his 
way, when a voice cried out, 

“Letter for you, Mr. Burr.” 

It was a real comfort to the man to pay fifty 
cents for the letter, and get out of the crowd; 
and having purchased a doll for Amanda Jane, 
and the queerest kind of a thing that a lady told 
him was a morning-cap for his wife, Mr. Burr 
made his way home, with the glad feeling that 
he had done his duty as a citizen, husband and 
father, and could be permitted to rest in peace. 

Mr. Burr presented the morning-cap, which 
was so becoming he had to stop to kiss his wife, 
and Amanda Jane was in such ecstacies over 
the doll with a tow wig, that happy Mr. Burr 
forgot all about the letter that he had thrust 
into his pocket unopened, and fortunate would 
it have been for him if he never had had occa- 
sion to think of it again. 

A few days after the fair, Mrs. Burr seeing her 
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husband’s go-to-meeting coat hanging on a 
took it down, as a good wife should, and nd 
preparing to place it in the dark closet, when 
the brilliant idea oceurred to her that perhaps 
the pockets needed mending. 

So, delving her little hand into first one pocket, 
then another, what should she fish up but the 
very letter Mr. Burr had bought at the fair, and 
for which he had paid the munificent sum of 
fifty cents. 

Mrs. Burr looked at the dainty superscription 
in a lady’s hand writing, and the roses began to 
die out of her soft cheeks. She turned over the 
missive, and horrors! what should she see buta 
cupid aiming an arrow at a heart, impresseq 
upon the sealing-wax. If Mrs. Burr’s eyes had 
been as green as—well, we will say as the fash. 
ionable shade of live-toad green—she couldn’t 
have seen things in a worse light than she saw 
them now. She tore open the envelope and 
read: 

DEAREST,—In reply to your last note, asking 
me to fly with you, [I can only say that I wilj 
meet you as you request, with all of my bundles 
under my arms. LAvRETTA. 

In her excitement, Mrs. Burr did not observe 
the bit of humor in the last line. She only saw 
the treachery that lurked in the other lines, and 
her resentment was equal to the confidence and 
affection she had previously cherished for her 
husband. 

It had chanced, too, that Mr. Burr had been 
out nights, later than usual, for some weeks 
past, and although she had understood that 
business detained him, she now saw, as clear as 
day, that he had only been planning this dis- 
graceful flight with the unknown Lauretta. 

It does not take a woman like Mrs. Burr a 
long time to decide upon any given course to he 
pursued in emergencies. So she just wrote a 
letter as full of daggers as it could be thrust, 
and enclosing the fatal letter, deposited both up- 
on the dressing-table, where they would be read- 
ily seen. 

Then she wrapped up Amanda Jane, crying 
all the while as if her heart would break, and 
started for her mother’s, where she arrived after 
a long, cold ride, half dead from fatigue and ex- 
citement. 

Mr. Burr, poor man, was all this while pound- 
ing ten-penny nails into his neighbor’s new 
frame house, thinking what a happy man he 
was to have such a lovely child, and a wife who 
loved him so devotedly, and made his home 
such a paradise. 

At last the sun dipped over the mountain, and 
the day’s work was done. Mr. Burr deposited 
his carpenter’s tools in their box, and whistling 
“Home, sweet home,” started for Amanda Jane, 
with his hands and pockets full of blocks and 
fancy shavings, that the child had ordered for 
her play-house. 

Where was the pretty face that was wont to 
smile out through the window? where the tidy 
wife, with her warm greeting? What spell had 
fallen upon the whole house, that made it so 
dark and repulsive? 

Mr. Burr made his way to where the letters 
lay, and taking up the package with eager 
hands, ran his eyes over the burning words. 

If ever surprise was written on a man’s faee, 
that face belonged to Mr. Burr. Who was Lau- 
retta? How came this letter in his pocket? 
Who was the victim that wanted to fly with 
him, with all her bundles under her arms? 

He sat down in his wife’s easy-chair and ran 
his hands through his hair, and held his brows, 
and was as miserable as miserable can be. 

At last the idea suggested itself to his mud- 
died brain to follow his wife. Without stopping 
to change his working garments, he darted out 
of the house and had just time to leap upon the 
cars when the engine commenced to move. 

It was a dreary night, an awful night, but the 
cars went through, and Mr. Burr reached his 
mother-in-law’s house just as his wife had had 
one hysteric fit, and was about treating herself 
to another. All over the room were hot foot- 
baths and steaming bricks, and such a smell of 
hot vinegar and camphor! 

The father looked like an iceberg; the mother 
like something worse, while the sisters and 
friends generally wore an expression of injured 
virtue that almost paralyzed the wretched hus- 
band. 

Poor, dear little Mrs. Burr! When she saw 
how paleand haggard the man looked, she mag- 
nanimously put off having the fit, and opening 
her arms, into which Mr. Burr flew, utterly re 
gardless of the groans and exclamations around 
him, she clasped him to her bosom and covered 
his unwashed face with kisses, all the while cry- 
ing out, with a weak, piping voice,— 

“O, you wicked man! you wicked man!” 

Neither Mr. Burr nor his wife ever could tell 
what happened next, or how it was, that he 
found language to convince her that he never 
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r had thought of eloping with a Lauretta, or in- | victim, and, raising its black head, struck with | plain, from the way he knocked the sticks and | through the arm. The shot was returned, and 
is deed with any other woman with her bundles | the rapidity of lightning. Whatever a serpent flowers about, that he had a great deal of| again a yell of pain was heard proceeding from 
n under her arms. But he could not explain of that kind fastens on, is gone; for you see its | strength yet left in him, and, in his death-agony, | a ‘Sheep Eater.’ 
8 about the letter, nor how it was that she found | teeth are the cruelest things ever made,—long, | might fold me a good deal too tight for my Bernard then told the Crow, in his own dia- 
it in his pocket; but he hoped time would set | sharp as a razor, and hooked backward, and fit- | health. But I managed to wound him, at last, | lect, to stop firing, but he paid no attention to 
t, the matter right, ifshe had confidence in him; | ting in, above and below, like the cogs in a pair | and that stopped his antics forever. the command. Again he raised his rifle, but a 
e and was willing to go back to the home she had | of machine-wheels. Whatever it takes hold of,| “When I was sure he was quite dead, I undid | lariat skilfully thrown by Pierre held him fast.’ 
d deserted. lit grips to stay! It is not poisonous, as you | the lasso from my waist, and made one end fast | The scene now presented was one which those 
af There was a lively time in the father-in-law’s | know; and as soon as it had struck the goat, it | to the serpent, which I thus dragged after me | who witnessed will not forget to their dying day?’ 
family for an hour or two, but Mrs. Burr sud- | flashed its long, black body about the goat’s | all the way to San Blanco. I didn’t stop to The mid-channel, in which they were now, 
n denly recovered her health, wrapped up Aman- | shrinking frame, tying itself into all sorts of | tale any nap, you may be sure, for I expected swiftly gliding down, seemed to be clear of ob- 
0 da Jane once more, and the happy triplet | hard knots, and crushing the poor goat’s bones, | his ma'e would soon be on my track. Anacon- | structions, while on cither side jagged rocks 
6 steamed back to Greenough. | one after another. | das almost always travel in couples, and when | peered out from the foaming water. 
a It was some weeks before the mystery was | “The goat gave but one cry after he was | one is about, you may be pretty sure the other | When about fifty yards below where we were 
d solved; but one day a lively young lady came | seized, for the snake wound one coil around its | is not far off. | standing, an old Indian arose and stood erect in 
a flirting into Mrs. Burr’s parlor to make a call, | neck, and choked its utterance; but we could see | “I was fortunate enough to get to San Blanco | the centre of a circle of braves. He spoke a,few 
h- and the conversation turned upon the fair. | that it lived a long time, and suffered terribly. | with my prize all right, and realized a snug lit-| words, turned his face towards the sun,‘and 
"t “Don’t you think,” cried the girl, “I wrote} “After a while, the serpent began slowly to un- | tle sum from its sale.” seemingly bade it farewell, then wrapping jhis 
. more than fifty letters for the fair, and they | wind itself, and the goat dropped out into the | “Who bought it of you, Jorl? and for what | robe around him, sat down. 
id were every one just alike. Mr. Burr got one of | cage, as shapeless as a wet rag. Then the ana- | purpose?” I asked. The squaws immediately flung their pieces’of 
them. Isold it tohim myself. Didn’t it make | conda began to swallow it whole, an operation | “O, one of the San Blanco traders. They deal | bark into the river, threw themselves on, the 
ig him larf?” | that took two or three hours; and while it was | in all sorts of things. The uses to which an | submerged raft, and commenced pulling ‘out 
ll “Are you the author of this letter?” asked | going down, you could see the goat’s horns | anaconda can be put are various. The skin is | their long tresses, in the meanwhile screaming 
" Mrs. Burr, placing the offending missive before | sticking up, and I expected every minute to see | useful to make shoes of, and bags, and such like | and howling more like demons than human be; 
her caller. them burst through the snake’s skin. They | truck. The fatty parts are tried out for the oil. | ings. 
re “La—yes! They made so much fun. Just to didn’t break through, though, and, at last, the | The lean meat is a favorite dish for the table, Indians seated in the circle shook hands, and 
Hd think how I would look running away with Mr. | goat was all down in the monster’s stomach; | though, as I said once before, you’ll please ex- | then commenced wailing their always mournful 
- Burr, with my bundles under my arms!” | and for three weeks that snake lay coiled up in | cuse me when there’s snake-meat for supper.” death song. Nearer, nearer, they approached 
id If Mrs. Burr longed to apply the oil-of-birch to | the cage, without hardly stirring. the fearful abyss; still not a movement was per- 
wi the fair shoulders of the simpering, thoughtless “But I must tell you about an encounter I had ceptible on the part of the braves. They sat as 
creature, she is surely to be forgiven. once with a Brazilian anaconda. FARMER GOODWILL, immovable as statues, and did not quake with 
a Mr. Burr looks quite another man, now that | “It was in the heat of the summer, about fif- F —— at beard Py gray, fear at the near approach of the King of Terrors. 
ks his fair fame is re-established; but his wife has | teen years ago, that I was riding through the Pe mee to ents ap ha | As they shot swiftly down the stream, our party 
at a sheep-faced expression that never was seen forest, some ten miles back of San Blanco. It Every ere straight ahead. | instinctively raised their hats while looking at 
there before she went home to her mother’s. was high noon, and the vast stillness which = ry ee — i bad them, and I doubt if there was one, except the 
“i Mr. Burr says he never will attend another | generally prevails in the South American for- All roi on run — — Crow, who did not show sign of visible emotion. 
fair so long as he lives. ests at that hour, had fallen over the scene. And they call him Uncle Thad. We turn from the spot with indescribable feel- 
& We certainly hope the giddy young ladies and | “T rode on quite rapidly, for I was anxious to Well they know his pockets deep ings. As we take our last look at the treacher- 
he benevolent matrons who get up letters for post- | get out of the woods, on to the open plain, and Hold for them the richest store,— ous stream, where cighteen mortals passed from 
. offices on such occasions, will take warning, | lie down for a nap. Men and birds, beasts, and — pare nd aco life to death, we discern hovering over the fatal 
t, when they learn how nearly they came to | trees, and bushes, all have to take the noon-day | bons pen gs Nata gee —— precipice, two large eagles, whose screams re- 
4 wrecking the happiness of this worthy family. | nap at that time of the year, the heat is so op- | Bien, antl poten on is. ton = sound above the noise of the waters. The roar 
de If they must write nonsense, let it be put in | pressive. For they know he is their friend. of the cataract and the eagles’ screams, seemed 
such a form that it will not prove the spark that | “It was hardly safe to lie down in the forests, | Homely though your face may be, a fit requiem for those departed red children.” 
ng ignites the gunpowder concealed under their | alive as they are with deadly creatures, for I Ragged coat and trousers, too, ° 
~ neighbor’s hearth-stone. might oversleep myself, and Thad no notion of = your heart now on a Cemenen Ween 
vow its being pleasant to wake up, and find a tiger- Feathers fine may make fine birds, ‘ 
vf For the Companion. cat flying through the air, in yo rs mm ad tasted ah moet : Mpa ag eet tg , 
my head, or an anaconda coiling his slimy Can alone bring truest joys. In my letter of last weck, I gave you a de- 
d- SHOOTING AN ANACONDA. length about my body. scription of some of the introductory ceremonics 
dad “Of all living creatures,” I said, one day, to} “As I rode on, with my gun on my arm, ready ee connected with a wedding among this strange 
he old Jorl, the gymnast, “the most repulsive and | for any emergency,—and that’s the only way to| AN INDIAN DEATH-SCENE ON A | people. I belicve the point reached was where 
ho terrible to me are serpents.” ride in those forests, if you value life—my atten- RIVER. the bride had been carried from her father’s 
me “Yes,” he replied, “that’s nature, I suppose, | tion was attracted by something not far off, which | Our readers may remember the poem in an| home, in a sedan chair, to the house of the 
at least, among Christian people. The people} was moving. reading book commencing, “The rain fell in tor- | bridegroom. 
nd of some countrics that I’ve visited, lodk on a| “Some wild beast or other there,’ I said to | rents, the thunder rolled deep,” which describes In the meanwhile, the bridegroom had put on 
ed snake just as they do on any other dangerous | myself, and cocking my gun, took it in both | the death of a brave red man who was drawn | his official robes, a satin coat or long gown 
ng creature; they don’t feel that crawling horror | hands, and prepared to receive it. in his canoe into the torrent of Niagara River, | embroidered on the breast with his official 
ne, ofit that Christians do. They killit, butit’sas| “My horse was one of those faithful creatures | till, badge. His new crown hat of purple satin was 
nt BB mae in the way of game as any thing else | which may be relied on implicitly in time of| the rpia wee tring hi 400s” "See ee eee 
hey ill to on. a danger. I could guide it with a word, or a) «po it so,’ cried the warrior, taking his seat, ro i vs = ) - u “y “ . “ g : 
t Yes si, ake SO ary isa npe ) sina cataract siroud my place with aaheet, | Curtains, and facing the bal. 
Me Yes, sir, and like it, ven bepe.. say it’s very A few more steps of my horse’s fect, and I ‘And its roar lull my spir An rest » | curtains, and facing t a“ ed. 
sweet and toothsome meat; but excuse me from | saw what it was—an immense anaconda, which When he was thus ready, and the room had 
ad eating snake, if you please. was slowly dragging its hideous length into a The Omaha Herald has a letter from onc of a| been brilliantly lighted with large red wax can- 
sa “If you ever saw a snake fed in a menagerie,” | mahogany tree. It was a monster, fully thirty | company of five white men, with a Crow Indian | dles, the bridal chair was opened, and the three 
said Jorl, “you must have observed the conduct | feet long, and almost as large around, in the | for a guide, who were on an excursion to the | women assistants helped the bride out. 
rs of the creatures put in his cage for him to eat— | middle, as a slender man. falls of the Yellowstone River. The letter was! This was a moment of great interest to us all; 
ser for snakes generally won’t eat dead meat. “Fascinated, I stopped to watch its movye- | dated May 11th, and says that their pack horses, | but it was all in vain we tried to catch a glimpse 
“There is that anaconda over yonder in the| ments. It slowly got itself into position, curled | three in number, having been run off one night | of her face; the heayy, thick veil effectually con- 
ec, cage; we generally feed him chickens, or pig-| its great tail round a strong limb, coiled its | by 4 band of Indians known as “Sheep Eaters,” | cealed it from our gaze. 
~ eons, or rabbits. huge body into a great black pile, and then | they started in pursuit, determined to recover| Icr feet were certainly not more than two and 
on “When we put them in the cage, they don’t slowly raised its hideous head, and began to | the animals and punish the thieves. The nar-| a half inches long,—truly “heavenly” in their 
ith mind it any more than if the anaconda wasn’t look around it. rative then proceeds : proportions, and encased in the most exqui- 
ai oa he aint . bit afraid of him. They will] “It is necessary for the anaconda, in order to| “‘After nearly three hours’ sharp riding we sitely-embroidered shoes. 
" P on to his snakeship, as he lies all coiled up, | look down from a height, to get its head into a| came upon the band, and in such a manner as| Her women assisted her to walk on the red 
’ and sit there as contented as if there was no peculiar position, for the eyes are placed on top | to cause us some surprise, about midway in the | carpet spread from the bride’s chair to her room, 
- — anywhere about. ; ~ of the head. That is because it is by rights a | stream, where could be seen a hastily construct- being very omen that she did not step off it, 
- ae = an pte begins to move, it is eu- water-snake,— spends most of its time, and | ed raft, composed of drift wood joined together and it was carefully rolled up after her as she 
“ Sitios see we genes they took, the catches most ef its prey, in the water—and its | by thongs made of buckskin and buffale robes, | went. aan 
he om s, especially; how they'll cock their | eyes are so situated in order that it can sce up-| Upon this strange craft were seen, in the cen- Of ceurse she could see nothing, and her feet 
on one side, and peer out of their little | ward and forward at the same moment. tre, thirteen braves, while five squaws were| were so small that she could scarcely walk. 
- =* “ moving monster, and flutter their} “This one had evidently mounted into the | essaying to paddle the unwieldy craft to the op- Her women led and helped her along into her 
sis he ay cep their perch, and finally, perhaps, | tree to watch for prey. They often do that— | posite shore, with pieces of bark as substitutes | room, to the side of the bed, Ahok, the bride- 
ia md a a the floor of the cage, and 50 peck- holding on by the tail, and leaping from the | for paddles. Our pack horses were in the river, | groom, turning round, facing the room, as she 
aif pe mee after something to cat. They’re| tree upon the victim, as it passes underneath, as also were the Indian ponies. Four of the entered. 
> “Suiddent : , “His having to get his head into position for latter reached the opposite shore. They both sat down on the side of the bed for 
of his « eit y t ie anaconda sees them, and all looking down, gave me ample time to takeaim| This strange sight bursting upon our view | a few minutes. 
lis slowness is gone. He flashes his long coils coolly; an important matter in fighting an ana- | rendered us, for the time being, incapable of ac-| It is said that the bridegroom sometimes trices 
™ eg the body of the chitin, and squeezes | conda, because the head is small, and so pro-| tion. At a glance we could see that they were | to sit on a part of the bride’s dress, to insure 
nd “ st = it, and then “ae it whole. , tected by scales and plates, that the place for | gradually going down stream, despite the efforts her future obedience to his will; and that she, 
a oun td once, when I first came to this hitting it is narrowed to a very small mark. of the squaws, and although our senses for the in turn, uses every effort to frustrate his design, 
ae eae = sig lk = sags habit of feeding| “I got a satisfactory aim right at his cyes,| moment forsook =, the sharp crack of a rifle, | and is even sometimes skilful enough to siton a 
ae : i ugly monster; a terrible extrava- | and fired, blowing his head to pieces. Down he | and the yell of a Sheep Eater, told that the | part of his skirt or coat, to indicate to him her 
AW al § seaowe. I thought, but if that had been | came, tumbling all in a heap, to the ground, ! equanimity of our Crow guide was well pre- independence, and even his subservience to her 
ag “That = Ni pong ges ee ' which he no sooner touched, than he began | served. . will, at least, occasionally. 
ng get ie desta : te - shall never for- | Jashing the ground at a furious rate, so thatit} At this juncture, Pierre Bernard shouted out, Whether these little political manceuvres were 
re- atone aac —_ t et rst time I saw the was by no means safe to go near him. ‘For mercy’s sake, boys, don’t murder them; observed oy our friends, 1 aannidl say; but I 
nd mel was he “1 4 _ hen the poor ani- “F rom the nature of the creature, I knew he | they are bound to go over the falls. ; judge not, as Ahok is mild, and, I think, kind, 
oe poh 4, wee — * ne anaconda’s cage, it) might keep that up for hours. It’s marvellous We looked, and a sight met our gaze which | and the poor bride seemed too much frightened 
ry: hon. ee eases d poo & —_ animal could | how long a snake will live after its head is blown was fearfully impressive. to think of any thing. ; 
aa = Pg " “4 * was in, at the mere | off. But I had no notion of riding off without| The raft having been caught in an eddy, not In the meanwhile, we awaited them in the 
trembling ped — i. s ran apne the cage, | my prize. a vestige of it was to be seen, it having sank large reception room. The master of ceremonies, 
ell irs Shsies a with aig, seeking cagerly ‘ “So I got off my horse, and manceuvred about | several inches below the surface, and the Indi- with his assistants, brought in a table, and 
he gs escape, se ¥: ang aloud sed ri till I gota chance to slash through his backbone | ans seemed to be like so many weird spirits placed it in the front part of the reception-room, 
ver The snak =u wes ae p “2 it, ae Sere with my knife; a very risky thing to do, even | floating on the rushing waters. One of the In- | facing outside. The ceremony about to be per- 
Snake fastened its ugly little eyes on its | with an anaconda that had no head, for it was! dians rose, and bending his bow, shot our Crow 
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heaven.” 

Two candlesticks, containing two large, light- 
ed candles, and a eenser, in which were lighted 
incense-sticks, were put on the table; also two 
miniature white sugar cocks, some dried fruit, 
a bundle of chopsticks, a foot measure, mirror, 
pair of shears, and a case containing money 
scales. Some of these articles were placed in a 
platter. Two oddly-shaped goblets, connected 
together by a red cotton string, were also on the 
table, a piece of coarse scarlet cloth was spread 
in front of the table, and the master of ceremo- 
nies took his position to direct the ceremony to 
follow. Ahok then came out, and stood in front 
of the table, and the bride was assisted to a po- 
sition at his right, the faces of both toward the 
table. At a signal from the master of ceremo- 
nies, both bridegroom and bride knelt four 
times, bowing their heads each time to the 


floor, the women assisting the bride to kneel 
and rise. 





This portion of the ceremony is termed wor- 
shipping heaven and earth. They then turned 
and faced each other, the bride still veiled, 
standing one at cach end of the red carpet, and 
again knelt, and bowed their heads four times. 
They then arose, and again stood facing each 
other; and a middle-aged woman, termed No 
miang siang, one of good name—that is, 
one who has sons and grandsons — took up 
the goblets connected by the red cord, and, 
having partly filled them with a mixture of 
wine and honcy, poured the mixture back 
and ferth a few times, and then touched the 
cups to the lips ef the bride and bridegroom. 

After this, she broke off a little piece from 
the two sugar cocks, and then gave the bunch 
of chopsticks and money scales to the bride- 
groom. He took them, and, advancing toward 
the bride, pretended to lift her vail. But it was 
mere pretence, for he immediately replaced 
them upon the table, and this concluded the 
marriage ceremony. 

Just before giving the chopsticks and money 
scales to the bridegroom, the woman repeated, 
in aloud tone, some words called “propitious 
sentences,” the bystanders laughing, and as- 
senting loudly and emphatically. 

After the pretence to lift her vail, the bride 
was conducted back to her room, and Ahok soon 
followed, and then, for the first time, lifted the 
vail, and looked upon his wife’s face. 

Ahok soon returned to the reception-room, 
where he went through with a series of bowings 
with his male friends. Refreshments were of- 
fered to all, and the bridegroom partook freely 
with all; but his bride must not touch food dur- 
ing this day, neither speak nor laugh. Immedi- 
ately after the conclusion of the ceremony, we 
foreign guests were invited to a table arranged 
in foreign style, with tea, cakes, and various 
kinds of preserved fruits from Singapore. 

After this, we were taken to see the bride in her 
room. As we entered, her women assisted her 
to rise, as she must receive every one standing. 
There she stood, without lifting her eyes, her 
face pale,—from powder and emotion—her lips 
red with paint, the heavy gilt crown on her head, 
and her clothing so heavily embroidered, it 
seemed quite a burden tocarry. She stood, sup- 
ported by two women, while a third held a lamp 
near, and another lifted one of her crushed feet, 
in its tiny embroidered shoe, displaying it with 
such pride, and she submitting to it all, with 
never a word, yet with tears on her cheeks. 

Certainly, the poor bride looked far from hap- 
py that day. 

During the ceremony in the reception-room, 
we could hear little stifled sobs coming from her. 
And can we wonder atit? She was alone with 
a crowd of strangers, had gone out from her 
childhood’s home, to share the home of one she 
had never seen, and knew, only by reputation. 
Yet this is the custom of this strange people, 
and the bride, of course, expects it, and soon 





all the male friends of the bridegroom are per- 
mitted to goin to see the bride. This is a very 





These friends have been 


trying ordeal for her. 
feasting and drinking all day, and by this time 


are in a decidedly hilarious state. The bride 
must stand and submit to their inspection of 
her dress. They may say what they please to 
her, and she must receive it without a word, or 
the least anger. 

Often they attempt to carry off some of her 
ornaments, or the articles of her house, and 
compel the bridegroom to redeem them. This 
bo. barous persecution is often kept up until one 
or .wo o’clock in the morning. Visiting and 
feasting are often kept up for several days, the 
female friends of the family coming to congrat- 
ulate the bride, as did the male friends the 
bridegroom. On the fourth day after the wed- 
ding, the newly-married couple are invited to 
the former home of the bride, and there together 
worship the ancestral tablets of her family. 

I regret that I cannot report great happiness 
and conjugal felicity as the result of the union 
of our friends, Ahok and his wife. Not long 
since, my husband called upon Ahok, and, con- 
trary to Chinese custom, asked after his wife. 

Ahok replied, “She no good; she one idle wom- 
an; she no like Amoy woman; they get up very 
early; she lay abed very late, then get up, dress 
her hair; when she finish that, have pretty near 
noon. Then she take her breakfast, and then 
she do nothing all day but read. She no look 
after my house and things at all! She no good! 
I have sent her home to her father; tell him to 
talk to her, make her do more proper.” 

While sorry for our friend, we were glad to 
hear his wife could read—something so unusual 
even among the higher elasses. 

Foochou, China. 
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BENJAMIN FRANKLIN AND SAM- 
UEL MICKLE. 

When Benjamin Franklin opened his printing 
office in Philadelphia, he was obliged to strug- 
gle against many adverse circumstances. 

He was young and poor; the country was 
new, and the public mind was unsettled, and 
two printing offices of established reputation 
were already doing a thriving business in the 
place. He knew that he must succeed, if he 
succeeded at all, by honorable dealing, energy 
and perseverance. 

There lived in Philadelphia, at this time, a 
gentleman of wealth and position by the name 
of Samuel Mickle. He was one of those morose 
persons who take a most dismal view of human 
affairs, and go about prophesying disaster and 
ruin. He looked upon the settlements in the 
New World as failures, and expected that Phila- 
delphia would speedily decline and return to the 
primitive wilderness. 

Having plenty of leisure, he made it a sort of 
missionary work to disseminate these startling 
opinions and to warn those who were prosper- 
ing in a business way, and those who were en- 
gaging in new enterprises, of the impending 
doom. 

Hearing that young Franklin had opened a 
printing office, he concluded to make him a call, 
and accordingly appeared, one day, at the door 
of the new establishment. Franklin’s experi- 
ence in business had not been promising thus 





into decay. Most of its business men are obliged 
to call their creditors together. I know, as an 
undoubted fact,” he continued, with great em- 
phasis, “that all of the circumstances that might 
lead one to think otherwise, such as the erection 
of new buildings and the advanced prices for 
rent, are deceitful appearances, that will only 
make the ruin more sweeping and dreadful when 
it comes!” 

He then proceeded to illustrate these state- 
ments by detailing the private affairs of a num- 
ber of individuals into whose business he had 
been prying. 

“He gave me,” says Franklin, “so long a de- 
tail of misfortunes, actually existing, or about 
to take place, that he left me almost in a state 
of despair.” 

Franklin, however, recovered his self-posses- 
sion, and resolved to redouble his energy and to 
work as he never had worked before. 

“The industry of this Franklin,” said Dr. 
Bard, at a meeting of the Merchants’ Club, not 
long after the occurrence of the incident we 
have related, “‘is superior to any thing of the 
kind I have ever witnessed. I see him still at 
work when I return from the club at night, and 
he is at it again in the morning before his neigh- 
bors are out of bed.” 

The success of Franklin as a printer is well 
known, and we need only allude to it here. 
But poor Mr. Mickle? 

“He continued,” says Franklin, “to live in 
this place of decay, and to declaim in the same 
style, refusing for many years to buy a house, 
because all was going to wreck; and in the end 
I had the satisfaction to see him pay five times 
as much for one as it would have cost him, had 
he purchased it when he first begun his lamen- 
tations.” 

Almost every young man of enterprise en- 
counters a Samuel Mickle. ‘To such the exam- 
ple of Franklin affords a wholesome lesson. 
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THE WAR IN EUROPE. 

A great quarrel broke out between Prussia 
and France at the beginning of the month of 
July. 

The immediate occasion of this quarrel was 
the selection of Prince Leopold, of Hohenzollern, 
as a candidate for the throne of the Spains. 

The Spaniards have been without a king for 
almost two years, and every effort of theirs to 
obtain one has proved a failure. 

At length, Gen. Prim, who is one of the most 
influential men in Spain, and a member of the 
government, made an arrangement with the 
Prussian prince above mentioned, who became 
a candidate for the vacant place; and it was 
supposed the Spanish Cortes would elect him. 

So far, all went on quietly enough, but no 
sooner was the matter made public than the 
French government not only objected to it, but 
threatened to make war on both Prussia and 
Spain, should the arrangement be carried into 
effect. 

The open reason of this opposition of France 
to the election of Prince Leopold to the Spanish 
throne, is her fear that he would make of Spain 
a sort of Prussian dependency, and therefore a 
dangerous enemy of France. 

Prince Leopold is not only a subject of Prus- 
sia, but he is a Prussian soldier, he holding the 
rank of colonel in the Prussian service. 

He is, also, a member of the same house that 
reigns in Prussia; and though not strictly be- 
longing to the royal family, he is s closely con- 
nected with it, as to be likely to be very much 
under dominion of its influence,—the more so, 
as that family is, just now, very powerful. 

France, therefore, objected to his being placed 
on the Spanish throne, which he might occupy 
in the interest of Prussia. 

Spain is the immediate neighbor of France to 
the South; and in the event of war between 


mer much good, and the latter much evil. 


cases, her action was proper. 








far, and his view of the future was any thing 
but cheerful. His face brightened, however, as 
he saw the portly old gentleman at his door, 
and noticed his elegant and courtly bearing, 
thinking that he might have come with propo- 
sals for work. 

“Are you the young man that has just opened 
a printing office?” asked Mr. Mickle. 

Franklin answered in the affirmative. 


undertaking, and your money will all be lost. 





feels at home. The evening after the wedding, 


Don’t you know Philadelphia is already falling 





in Europe, and took it from France. 





preparing for it. 


| ine ahead.” 


Prussia and France, a Prussian on the throne of 
Spain might haveit in his power to do the for- 


Against the possible occurrence of this state 
of things, France thought it right to act, and on 
general principles, and with reference to the 
common policy of Exropean nations in similar 


But France and Prussia are old enemies, and 
for some years they have been bitter rivals. 
The success of Prussia in the war against Aus- 
tria, four years ago, gave to her the first place 


Ever since the summer of 1866, the world has 
been looking for a war between France and 
Prussia, and both those countries have been 
Prussia wishes to keep what 

“Tam sorry, very sorry,” said the old gentle- | she has got,and France wishes to get back what 
man, looking very solemn, and speaking in a} she lost, and to reduce Prussia to her old rank, 
very impressive tone. “It must bean expensive —perhaps lower,—and to prevent her from “‘go- 


two countries, it is not strange that the an- 
nouncement that a Prussian prince had been ge, 
lected to rule over Spain should have Caused 
great excitement among the French, who had no 
idea of seeing their enemy establish his Power 
on their southern frontier. 

The French government immediately demand. 
ed of the Prussian government the Withdrawal] 
of Prince Leopold, and threatened war in case he 
should not be withdrawn, and immense Military 
preparations began in France. 

The Prussian government declared that it hag 
had nothing to do with the Spanish business, 
and said that the matter must be settled by the 
action of the Spanish Cortes; and great prepara. 
tions for war began in Prussia. 

All Christendom was excited by these things, 
for the telegraph spread the news daily over the 
world. 

Prince Leopold withdrew from his position as 
a candidate for the Spanish throne, but this dig 
not put a stop to the military preparations that 
were going on, or assure the continuance oj 
peace. 

The French government declared war against 
Prussia on the 15th of July, 1870; and its action 
was approved by the Corps Legislatif,—or 
French Chamber of Deputies, or House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

The nominal reasons for this declaration of 
war are first, the refusal of Prussia to assent to 
the demand of France that Prince Leopold never 
again shall be a candidate for the Spanish 
throne; and, secondly, the insulting manner jn 
which Prussia treated M. Benedetti, late French 
ambassador to that country, who was dismissed 
in a very exasperating manner,—but not, the 
Prussians say, until he had insulted the king, 
and had in various ways, acted as if he were “no 
gentleman.” 

The real reasons for the declaration are, first, 
the determination of France to deprive Prussia 
of the leadership of Europe, and get it for her- 
self,—if she can; and, secondly, her purpose to 
tear from Prussia her Rhenish Provinces, and 
add them to her own dominion. 

These same Rhine Provinces are a very valu- 
able territory,—fertile and rich, and full of great 
and small towns of much fame, and crowded 
with a brave and industrious population, nun- 
bering something like three-and-a-half million 
souls. 

They lie on the left bank of the Rhine, that is, 
to the west side of that mighty stream, se rich 
in historical and poetical associations. Thus 
they would seem to form, geographically speak- 
ing, a part of France; and the Rhine, as the 
French say, forms her natural boundary. 

In the old days, before the French Revolution 
had driven plough and harrow through the an- 
cient order of things, they had formed, for the 
most part, those Ecclesiastical Electorates that 
are of so frequent mention in German history,— 
but that mention is seldom honorable. 

They were conquered by the French in the 
wars of the Revolution, and came to form a part 
of the empire of Napoleon I. 

After his fall, in 1814, the greater part of this 
fine territory was made over to Prussia, which 
has ever since retained possession of it. 

But France has, all the same, continued to de- 
sire it; and to regain it has been the prime ob- 
ject of French ambition. 

A plan was formed to restore it to France in 
1880, Russia to act with France, and Prussia to 
receive in exchange part of Hanover and part of 
Saxony. This plan came to nothing because of 
the French Revolution of 1830, which made 
Prussia hostile to France. 

In 1866 Napoleon III. hoped to get the Rhine 
Provinces from Prussia, but failed entirely. He 
thought that Prussia would get the worse in the 
war with Austria, when he would come in, and 
save her from destruction, and have the Prov- 
inces made over to him as bis reward. 

But Prussia spoiled his project by defeating 
the Austrians with great rapidity. So she had 
no need of assistance, and kept her land. 

The French have resorted to war to get the 
territory they covet so much, with what result 
a few weeks will determine. 


—_——_+or—___—_ 


IRISH WIT. 

Mr. Jones, having occasion to put up & s0ap” 
stone stove, which is a delicate undertaking for 
inexperienced fingers, called two of his Irish 
servants to his assistance. 

Having joined the sides nicely, he called upo" 
Pat to hold them steadily, while he adjusted the 
top piece. 

“Ugh!” cried Pat; “they’re all kicked apa! 
entirely!” 

Mr. Jones got them together again, and or 
dered Ann to assist Pat, and to hold them cat 
fully, as the least jostle would displace the 





Such being the state of feeling between the 


groove. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 











—— 
Just as success seemed about to crown Mr. 
Jones’ effort, the two awkward creatures cried 


_ no use botherin’ with it at all, at all. 
It’s all eomin’ to pieces, ivery bit of it.” 

“Q, you careless paddies,” cried Mr. Jones, 
indisereetly losing his temper.” 

“And who is it you call paddies?” asked Ann, 
angrily. 

“Jsn’t Patrick one?” 

“Faith, and I believe so.” 

“4nd aren’t you another?” 

«Q, yes, and, faith! that makes just three of 

” 


Mr. Jones was wise enough to take the retort 
good-naturedly, and, after a hearty laugh, they 
all took hold more cheerfully, and, in due time, 
the stove Was a success. 

He who can turn a jest on an occasion like 
this, is as successful as he who can turn a lever. 

The very worst thing a person can lose, is to 
lose his temper. 

—_<99—__—_- 
sCENE IN A GAMBLER’S DEN. 


The influence of pure, devotional poetry, as 
bringing to mind, in scenes of sin, the teaching 
of early years, is affectingly shown in the ensu- 
ing sketch : 

In the Boston Daily News of April 25th, we 
find a letter from Hong Kong, China, describing 
the temptations that beset the foreign residents 
of Hong Kong, and to which so many young men 
fall an easy prey. ‘The writer had received 
packages for a young man from his friends in 
the United States, and, after inquiry, learned 
that he might probably be found in a certain 
gambling-house. 

We went thither, but, not secing him, deter- 
mined to wait, in the expectation that he might 
come in. The place was a bedlam of noises, 
men getting angry over their cards, and fre- 
quently coming to blows. 

Near him sat two men, one young, the other 
forty years of age. They were betting and drink- 
ing in a terrible way, the elder one giving ut- 
terance continually to the foulest profanity. 

Two games had been finished, the young man 
losing each time. The third game, with fresh 
bottles of brandy, had just begun, and the young 
man sat lazily back in his chair while the elder 
shuffied the cards. The man was a long time 
dealing the cards, and the young man, looking 
carelessly about the room, began to hum a tune, 
He went on, till at length he began to sing the 
beautiful lines of Phoebe Cary: 

“One sweetly solemn thought 
Comes to me o’er and o’er, 
I’m nearer tomy Father’s house 
Than ever I was before. 
“Nearer the bound of life, 
Where we Jay our burdens down, 
Nearer leaving my cross, 
Nearer wearing my crown.” 

At first, says the writer, these words in such a 
vile place made me shudder. A Sabbath school 
hymn in a gambling den! But while the young 
man sang, the ckler stopped dealing the cards, 
stared at the singer a moment, and, throwing 
the cards on the floor, exclaimed,— 

“Harry, where did you learn that tune?” 

“What tune?” 

“Why, the one you’ve been singing.” 

The young man said he did not know what he 
had been singing, when the elder repeated the 
words, with tears in his eyes, and the young 
man said he had learned them in a Sunday 
school in America. : 

“Come,” said the elder, getting up, “come, 
Harry, here’s what I’ve won froin you; go and 
use it for some good purpose. As for me, as 
God sees me, I have played my last game, and 
drank my last bottle. Lhave misled you, Harry, 
and I am sorry. Give me your hand, my boy, 
and say that, for old America’s sake, if for ne 
other, you will quit this infernal business.” 

The writer saw these two men leave the gam- 
bling-house together, and walk away, arm-in- 
arm; and, as he went away himself, he thought, 
“Verily, God moves in a mysterious way.” It 
must be a source of great joy to Miss Cary to 
know that her lines, which have comforted so 
many Christian hearts, have been the means of 
awakening in the breasts of two tempted and 
erring men, on the other side of the globe, a res- 
olution to lead a better life! 


+o 

A BRAVE WOMAN. 

The Burlington (Iowa) Hawkeye relates some 
remarkable things of the wife of Sheriff Latty, of 
Des Moines county, who, it seems, is accustomed 
to assist him in his official duties. In all the 
new modern work of woman, we should say the 
arresting and handling of big masculine rogues 
ought te be the last. In admiring the wonder- 
ful success of Mrs. Deputy Sheriff in the present 
case, it must be remembered that a criminal’s 
moral power generally deserts him when in the 
presence of lawful authority, and this fact un- 
doubtedly disarms the villains whom she under- 
takes to guard and govern: 





Mrs. Latty, at various times, has displayed a 
remarkable coolness and nerve, in the munage- 
ment of the county jail, over which she presides 
With a firmness of judgment and a vigor of rule 
hardly excelled by the best of prison wardens. 

At one time adesperado confined in one of the 


cells attempted to escape by making a man of 


straw reclining upon his couch, as usual, while 
the flesh and blood prisoner secreted himself in 


Latty, who, in the absence uf her husband, en- 
tered the jail room to lock up the prisoners for 
the night. 

When she came to the cell containing the man 
of straw, a very clever imitation of a man asleep, 
she called his name, and, hearing no response, 
entered and detected the cheat. Instead of call- 
ing for help in an emergency which plainly told 
a plot and a determination upon the part of one 
or more prisoners to break jail, Mrs. Latty quiet- 
ly proceeded to the other cell and marched the 
prospective fugitive back to his cell and locked 


Womanly courage was more than a match for 
brutal force and the desperation of the criminal 
seeking to flee from the hands of justice. 


cell refusing to cease their profane and boisterous 
language, the deputy entered the cell and gave 
them a sound flogging with a whip, until, with 
tears in their eyes, the rascals promised better 
behavior. 





THE MINISTER’S TRICK. 
We have heard of more than one instance of 
travellers being kept from a good tavern fire by 
the selfish boorishness of hearthstone loafers, 
and obliged to warm themselves by stratagem: 
Many years ago, before the advent of railroads 
in Eastern Maine, it was the custom of country 
clergymen, in addition to their pastoral duties, 
to take occasional missionary tours, preaching 
the Gospel in destitute places. 
They usually travelled with their own teams, 
stoppiag wherever the night overtook them, 
gathering such congregations as could hastily 
be called together, to whom they preached the 
Gospel in the evenings. 

Among these occasional — was a Bap- 
tist minister, of decidedly original character, 
well acquainted with human nature, and fruit- 
ful in expedients to accomplish his purpose. 

On one of his tours in the dead of winter, he 
drove up to a country tavern, where refresh- 
ment for man and beast was kept, about the 
middle of the day. The weather was intensely 
cold, and a blazing fire was burning in the fire- 
place, which was completely surrounded by a 
company of town loafers, who showed no dispo- 
sition to make room for the half-frozen man 
who had just entered. 
The minister stood a moment, and looked 
around, so as to take in the situation, then, 
turning to the tavern-keeper, said,— 
“Landlord, I want you to put my horse in the 
barn, ant give him half a peck of oysters in the 
shell. 
“Oysters in the shell?” asked the astonished 
landlord. 

“Yes, sir, oysters in the shell.” 
“But he won’t.eat them,” said the landlord, 
still hesitating. 
“You give them to him and see,” replied the 
mninister. 
The landlord started to obey the strange or- 
der, and all the loafers in the room followed 
him, to see the result of the experiment of feed- 
ing a horse on oysters in the shell. Meanwhile, 
the minister quietly seated himself by the fire, 
and began warming himself. After about five 
minutes, the tavern-keeper returned, saying,— 
“Your horse won’t eat the oysters, and I knew’ 
he wouldn't.” 
“Well, I will, then,” quietly returned the cler- 
gyman; “bring them in here, and roast them, 
and give my horse some oats.” 
Just at this time, the point of the joke was 
apparent, but the minister kept his seat by the 
fire until he was warm, when he made a hearty 
meal of the oysters, and departed. 





IN A HEN’S EGG, 
The Troy (N. Y.) Times tells a story of a lit- 
tle girl who killed a small turtle and took it to 
pieces, ‘‘to see how long it would live after it 
was dead.” We omit the cruel particulars of 
the description, only mentioning that the heart 
of the reptile, after being pierced with a needle, 
and showing life for four and a half days, was 
thrown out in the back yard, and finally dis- 
posed of by beimz swallowed whole by an old 
gray hen, which, with a few other fowls, were 
kept as pets for the children. 


Not many days after the heart had been 
thrown away, and all recollection of it had van- 
ished, old gray “Biddy” took it into her head to 
lay an egg. And now comes the marvellous 
part of the transaction. Having occasion to use 
an egg next morning to settle the coffee, the 
mother took “Biddy’s” egg, opened it, and in 
the very centre of it, instead of the yolk, she 
found the very identical heart which had been 
thrown away previously, and in as perfect a 
condition as ever. She could hardly believe her 
eyes, and so she called her husband and chil- 
dren, all of whom were satisfied that it was the 
same heart, as the necdle punctures were still 
plainly visible. 

ee ——— 
PULLING UP THE ANCHOR. 


We have heard a story of two drunken sailors 
who had to cross a Scotch frith at night. They 
leaped into the boat and pulled away at the oars 
with all their might; they pulled, and pulled, 
and wondered they did not reach the shore. In 
their maudlin state they thought the tide was 
set against them, and so, in a wild fashion, they 
took spells of pulling but no shore did they 
reach. Great was their astonishment, for the 
frith was narrow, and a quarter of an hour 
should have seen them at the opposite beach. 





an empty cell and waited the advent of Mrs, 


him up. out. 

As he was a heavy, muscular man, and the ee ea ae 
Deputy Sheriff a slender, light-built woman, it! pREMIUMS FOR NEW SUBSCRIB- 
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Initial Stationery, containing one and a half 
quires of extra assorted American note paper, 
with envelopes to match. 


CIL PLATE, for marking clothing. 
cut in Old English writing, or in Roman let- 


we are.” The night wore on, and the morning 
light explained the mystery to their soberer 
eyes. “Why, Sandy, mon, we never pulled up 
the anchor!” Just so; and thus, tug as they 
might, they labored in vain. 

The blunder of rowing against the anchor, or 
of starting on an errand without the message, 
or of going to recite without having the lesson, 
has been repeated, many a time, by boys and 
girls when the folly was in, and the wit was 
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Enclosed in a neat box, with printed directions. 
Just what is needed in every house, and by 
every girl. Postage 6 cents. 

A Beautiful Chromo. 
For two new subscribers, we offer Prang’s 
Beautiful Chromo—“The Doctor.” It repre- 
sents a boy whose pet cat is sick; and in his 
anxiety for her recovery, he is giving her medi- 
cine. The cat does not quite appreciate the 
sympathy of her master, and the whole effect of 
the picture is very pleasant and entertaining. 
Its size is 8 1-4 inches by 11, and its cost at re- 
tail is $3, but we are enabled to offer it for Two 
NEW SUBSCRIBERS. Postage 13 ets. 
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LAY UP THINGS IN YOUR BRAIN. 
You may want them. A small matter, re- 
member, may come just in place sometimes, 
and perhaps illustrate a subject better than a 
long argument, or get you out of atight fix 
better than weapons or money. 


Daniel Webster once told a good anecdote in 
aspeech. When asked where he got it, he said, 
[have had it laid up in my head for fourteen 
years, and never had a good chance to use it till 
to-day. 
My little friend wants to know what good it 
will do to learn the “rule of three,” or to com- 
init a verse of the Bible or the catechism. The 
answer is this: Some time you will need that 
very thing. Perhaps it may be twenty years 
before you can make it fit just im the right 
place. But it will be justin place some time, 
and then if you don’t have it, you will be like 
the hunter who had no ball in his rifle when he 
was met by a deer. 
“Twenty-five years ago my teacher made me 
study surveying,” said a man who had lost his 
property; “and now Lam glad of it. Itis just 
in place. I can get a good situation and high 


+? 


salary. 





A PEN OF HUMAN ANIMALS. 
Revolting descriptions of barbarian life come 
to us from Esquimaux land aad some of the 
Ocean Islands; but a case like the following 
now and then appears in our own towns, of peo- 
ple whose home refinements hardly surpass 
tllese of a pig sty, and whose religion rarely 
gets above a horse race or a puppet show: 


There is a family in Waldoboro’, containing 
six members, who live iw a hovel of one room, 
which is neither shingled, clapboarded, nor has 
any chimney. The only bed they have is a heap 
of straw in the corner, and for food they eat 
mush made in a large kettle, around which, 
placed in the middle of the floor, the whole fam- 
ily gather at ‘“‘meal-time,’ each being provided 
with an iron spoon and tin dipper. This fami- 
ly, however, are recular attendants upon every 
circus that visits the vicinity. 





A MINISTERIAL SNUFF-TAKER,. 


The late Dr. Duncan, of Edinburgh, was re- 
markable for absent-mindedness, and being one 
day engaged to officiate for the reverend minis- 
ter of Cutler, near Aberdeen, he left the latter 
place all in good time, mounted on a Shetland 
pony. Being a great snuff-taker, he frequently 
had recourse to his “mull,” and arriving at a 
turn in the road, where the wind blew right 
ahead, he turned his “‘sheltie” square about, in 
order to get a full pinch more easily. Having 
indulged, he unfortunately forgot to rein his 
beast round into the right direction again, and 
rode calmly back to Aberdeen, only when too 
late, discovering that “circumstances” were 
such that the good people of Cutler were having 

















Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
i. 
BIBLICAL ENIGMA. 


I am composed of 30 letters. 
My 2, 12, 16, 23, 80 was an ancient king. 
My 6, 14, 29,20, 10 was an ancient plant. 
My 8, 22, 15, 1, 4 was an ancient seaport. 
My 13, 26, 9, 8, 25 was an ancient animal, 
My 15, 21, 6, 18, 5 was a precious stone. 
My 17, 9, 11, 23, 16 was an ancient town, 
My 19, 6, 28, 15, 24 was an ancient woman. 
My 24, 15, 7, 12, 9 was an ancient bird. 
My 27, 16, 26, 21, 10 was an ancient plague. 
My whole is part of a verse in the Bible. 
IsoLa. 
2. 
DIAMOND PUZZLE. 


The central letters down and across will name 


what all boys should strive to be. 


1. A masonic letter. 2. A number. 


3. A coin, . Rags. 
5. The original word. 6. What we all have had. 
7. One of them. 8. A beam. 


9. The centre of the planets. 
HAvuTBOY. 


L. M. G. 





CROSS WORD ENIGMA, 


My Jirst is in time, but not in season. 

My second is in rhyme, but not in reason. 

My third is in taste, but not in fashion. 

My fourth is in fury, but not in passion. 

My juvh is in love, but not in deep. 

My stzth is in slumber, but not in sleep. 

My seventh is in bat, but not in club. 

My eighth is in washing, but not in the rub. 

My nenth is in a sty, but not in a den. 

My tenth, once in cat, is not in again. 

My eleventh is in boy, but not in lad. 

My twelfth is in mire, but not in bad. 

My thirteenth is in Pope, but not in Reme. 

My fourteenth is in cupola, but not in dome. 

My /ifteenth is in money, but not in cash. 

My sixteenth is in whip, but not in the lash. 

My seventeenth is in grotto, but not in cave. 

My i is in chieftain, but not in a brave. 

My whole, like children, in lap and hand, 

Is taken and loved throughout the Jand, 

WILLY Wisr. 

5. 


CHARADES. 


My /irst is a name for the baby so sweet. 

My second is something to put on her feet. 

My whole is an animal at your command, 

Seen sometimes in water and sometimes on land. 


FLoRIE. 
6. 
TRANSPOSITIONS OF POETS. 
Sir Chell. H. Names. Rowpec. Tho’ Ege. 
Rueache. Bvan ERI. 
Conundrums. 


When is a teacher like an amateur flute player? 
When he is a private tooter. 

When is a newspaper the sharpest? 
filled. 

Why should ene never —_ generous treatment 
from a Japanese daimio? They are all two-sworded 
(too sordid). 

When is a bad pun not out of place? 
in a rebus (in Erebus). 


When it is 


When it’s 


Why is a horse the most curious feeder in the 
world? He eats best when he has not a bit in his 
mouth. 

When are gloves unsalable?’ When they are kept 
on hand. 

What color is it that contains several? An umber 
(a number). 


What is the cup that neither cheers nor inebriates? 
The hic-cup. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


Can, Ale, Ned. 
D-astar-d. 
Frigate. 
. BAGGAGE. Caps. 
David's lamentation over Saul and Jonathan. 
6. M-ouse. S-ingle. C-andy. C-ash. Rome-o. 
Julie-t. Magi-c. 
7. Able was I ere I saw Elba. 


gue gener 








Ir a bee stings you, will yeu go to the hive and 
destroy it? Would not a thousand come upon 
you? If you receive a trifling injury, don’t be 
anxious to avenge it. Letit drop. Itis wisdom 
to say little respecting the injuries you have re- 











“Surely,” they said, “the boat is bewitched, or 


no service that day. 
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HOMAGE TO OLD AGE, 


Dear children, whereso’er you are, 
Remember you must pay 

Due reverence unto every one 
Whose locks with age are gray. 


Ah! you as yet have never known 
The many cares and fears, 

The many griefs that often come 
To those advanced in years. 


Remember always, everywhere, 
The Golden Rule and true, 

“Do unto others as you would 
That they should do to you.” 


Our God, who is the God of love, 
Whose words and ways are truth, 

Who watches, with unceasing care, 
The steps of age and youth, 


Hath bid the young to pay respect 
Unto the hoary head, 
And He will bless all those who do 
As He hath willed and said, 
Children’s Friend. 
—_+o>—__—_——_——_- 
YEDDIE’S FIRST AND LAST COM- 
MUNION. 

A poor idiot, who was supported by his parish 
in the Highlands of Scotland, passed his time in 
wandering from house to house. He was silent 
‘and peaceable, and won the pity of all kind 
hearts. THe had little power to converse with 
his fellow-men, but seemed often in loving com- 
munion with Him, who, while He is the High 
and Holy One, condescends to men of low estate. 

Yeddie, as he was called, was in the habit of 
whispering and muttering to himself as he 
trudged along the highway, or performed the 
simple tasks which any neighbor felt at liberty 
to demand of him. 

The boys, while they were never cruel to him, 
often got a little fun out of his odd ways. 

He believed every word they said to him; and 
because he had been told in sport that, if he 
once rode over the hills to kirk in a donkey- 
cart, he would never be heir to the Earl of Glen- 
Allen, he refused all the kind offers of farmers 
and cotters, and replicd always in the same 
words: 

“Na, na; ill luck falls on me the day I mount 
acart; so l’ll aye gang on my ain feet up to the 
courts of the Lord’s house, and be talking to 
Himsel’ as I gang.” 

Once, when a merry boy heard him pleading 
earnestly with some unseen one, he asked,— 

“What ghost or goblin are you begging favors 
of now, Yeddie?” 

“Neither the one nor the tither, laddie,” he 
replied. “I was just having a few words wi’ 
Him that sees the baith o’ us!” 

The poor fellow was talking to God, while the 
careless wise ones laughingly said, “Ie is talk- 
ing to himself.” 

One day Yeddie presented himself in his 
coarse frock and his hob-nailed shoes before the 
minister, and making a bow, much like that of 
a wooden toy when pulled by a string, he said, 

“Please, minister, let poor Yeddie eat supper 
on the coming day wi’ the Lord Jesus.” 

The good man was preparing for the observ- 
ance of the Lord’s Supper, which came quarter- 
ly in that thinly settled region, and was celebrat- 
ed by several churches together; so that the 
concourse of people made it necessary to hold 
the services in the open air. 

He was too busy to be disturbed by the simple 
youth, and so strove to put him off as gently as 
possible. But Yeddie pleaded,— 

“O, minister, if ye but kenned how I love Him, 
ye wud let me go where He’s to sit at the table!” 

This so touched his heart that permission was 
given for Yeddie to take his seat with the rest. 
And although he had many miles to trudge over 
hill and moor, he was on the ground long before 
those who lived near and drove good horses. 

As the services proceeded, tears flowed freely 
from the eyes of the poor “innocent,” and at the 
name of Jesus he would shake his head mourn- 
fully and whisper, ‘But I dinna see Him.” 

At length, however, after partaking of the 
hallowed elements, he raised his hat, wiped away 
the traces of his tears, and, looking in the min- 
ister’s face, nodded and smiled. Then he coy- 
ered his face with his hands and buried it be- 
tween his knees, and remained in that posture 
till the parting blessing was given, and the peo- 
ple began to scatter. He then rose, and with a 
face lighted with joy, and yet marked with so- 
lemnity, he followed the rest. 

One and another from his own parish spoke 
to him, but he made no reply until pressed by 
some of the boys. Then he said,— 

“Ah, lads, dinna bid Yeddie talk to-day! He’s 
seen the face o’ the Lord Jesus among His ain 
ones. He got a smile fro’ His eye and a word 
fro’ His tongue; and he’s afeared to speak lest 


The boys looked on in wonder, and one whis- 
pered to another, “Sure he’s na longer daft! 
The senses ha’ come into his head, and he looks 
and speaks like a wise one.” 

When Yeddie reached the poor cot he called 
“home,” he dared not speak to the “granny” 
who sheltered him, lest he might, as he said, 
“lose the bonny face.” 

He left his “porritch and treacle” untasted; 
and after smiling on and patting the faded 
check of the old woman, to show her that he 
was not out of humor, he climbed the ladder to 
the poor loft where his pallet of straw was, to 
get another look and another word “‘fro’ yon 
lovely Man.” And his voice was heard below, 
in low tones,— 

“Ay, Lord, it’s just poor me that has been 
sae long seeking ye; and now we’ll bide togith- 
er and never part more! O, ay! but this is a 
bonny loft, all goold and precious stones. The 
hall o’ the castle is a poor place to my loft this 
bonny night.” . 

And then his voice grew softer and softer till 
it died away. 

Granny sat over the smouldering peat below, 
with her elbows on her knees, relating in loud 
whispers to a neighboring crone the stories of 
the boys who had preceded Yeddie from the ser- 
vice, and also his Own strange words and ap- 
pearance. 

“And beside all this,” she said, in a hoarse 
whisper, “‘he refused to taste his supper—a thing 
he has never done before since the parish paid 
his keeping. More than that, he often ate his 
own portion and mine too, and then cried for 
more; such a fearful appetite he had! But to- 
night, when he cam’ in faint-wi’ the long road 
he had come, he cried,— 

“*Na meat for me, granny; I ha’ had a feast 
which I will feel within me while I live; I supped 
wi’ the Lord Jesus, and noo I must e’en gang up 
the loft and sleep wi’ Him.’ ” 

“Noo, Molly,” replied granny’s guest, “does 
na’ that remind ye o’ the words o’ our Lord 
Himsel’ when He tell’d them that bid Him eat, 
‘I ha’ meat to eat that ye know notof ? Who'll 
dare to say that the blessed hand that fed the 
multitude when they were seated upon the grass, 
has na’ been this day feeding the hungry soul 
o’ poor Yeddie, as he sat at His table? 

“Ah, Molly, we little know what humble work 
He will stoop to do for His ain puir ones who 
ery day and night to Him! We canna tell noo 
but this daft laddie will be greater in the king- 
dom of heaven than the earl himsel’—puir body 
—that looks very little noo as if he’d be able to 
crowd in at the pearly gate.” 

And thus these lowly women talked of Him 
whom their souls loved, their hearts burning 
within them as they talked. 

When the morrow’s sun arose, “granny,” un- 
willing to disturb the weary Yeddie, left her pil- 
low to perform his humble tasks. She brought 
peat from the stack, and water from the spring. 
She spread her humble table, and made her 

“porritch;” and then, remembering that he 
went supperless to bed, she called him from the 
foot of the ladder. There was no reply. She 
called again and again, but there was no sound 
above but the wind whistling through the open- 
ings in the thatch. 
She had not ascended the rickety ladder for 
years; but anxiety gave strength to her limbs, 
and she soon stood in the poor garret which had 
long sheltered the half-idiot boy. Before a rude 
stool, half-sitting, half-kneeling, with his head 
resting on his folded arms, she found Yeddie. 
She laid her hand upon his head, but instantly 
recoiled in terror. The heavy iron crown had 
been lifted from his brow, and, while she was 
sleeping, had been replaced with the crown of 
the ransomed which fadeth not away. Yeddie 
had caught a glimpse of Jesus and could not 
live apartfrom Him. As he had supped, so he 
had slept,—with Him. 
A deep awe fell on the parish and the minister, 
at this evident token that Christ had been among 
them; and the funeral of the idiot boy was at- 
tended from far and wide. A solemnity rarely 
seen was noticed there, as if a great loss had 
fallen on the community, instead of the parish 
having been relieved of a burden. 
Poor “granny” was not left alone in her cot; 
for He who had come thither after that supper 
with Yeddic, was with her, even to the end. 
—\_+or—_—_——_ 

A SINGING PARROT. 
We don’t often meet with musical parrots. 
They generally have brilliant plumage, but 
hoarse and rough voices. But a correspondent 





he lose memory o’t; for it’s but a bad memory 
he has at the best. Ah! lads, lads, I ha’ seen 
Him this day that I never seed before. I ha’ 
seen wi’ these dull eyes yon lovely Man. Dinna| 
ye speak, but just leave poor Yeddie to his com- | 
pany.” 


of an exchange tells of one who could sing like 
an accomplished lady : 

South America is very prolific in these enter- 
taining birds. Some of the rarest and most 
beautiful species are common there, but are 
never seen in more northern climates. The 


best imitator of all parrot kind. A friend of 
ours saw one which was indeed a marvel. It 
would talk any thing, and sang like a prima 
donna. On one of those radiant nights known 
only near the equator, our friend heard a clear, 
full and musical soprano voice singing the words 
of a Spanish song, and listened, fairly charmed, 
while several were sung. He was surprised that 
a lady of such fine vocal accomplishments could 
be so near him, but was yet more surprised to 
find, next day, that the golden parrot referred 
to was the vocalist, and distant twenty rods 
away. This bird was kept by an old woman, 
who made a business of training birds for sale, 
and whose chief aid the marvellous singer was. 
Our friend offered a large sum for it, but with- 


out avail. 
——____ +e- -—_— 


TOLD A POOR STORY. 
Lying is a most uncomfortable business, and 
a person who will deliberately make false wit- 
ness deserves all the mortification he brings 
upon himself by his sin: 


Lawyers have a belief that when a witness be- 
gins to yawn, and look extra indifferent, he is 
probably lying. A funny colloquy between a 
witness of this class and a counsellor occurred 
afew weeks ago ina court held not very far 
West. The particular matter at issue was an 
account of several years’ standing; defendant 
swore that he had paid it in full, and, to corrob- 
orate him, called this witness. The fellow 
mounted the stand, took the oath, gaped, and 
testified directly that the money was paid; that 
he was present and saw it-paid. Then he was 
turned over to the plaintiff for cross-examina- 
tion. 

Lawyer—You say you saw the money paid?” 

Witness—(Gaping) I did. 

Lawyer—W here was plaintiff when defendant 
came? 

Witness—In the barn. (A wide gape.) 

Lawyer—W hat month was it? 

Witness—( Without hesitating.) February. 

Lawyer—W hat time of day? 

Witness—’ Bout four in the morning. 

Lawyer—Before light? 

Witness—Y-a-a-s—a little. 

Lawyer—Then, sir, how could you see the 
money paid? 

Witness—I—I (gaping) lit a match. 

Lawyer—W hat was the plaintiff doing? 

Witness—Mowing. 

Lawyer—What? Now, sir, just explain to 
this jury how a man can be mowing in his barn, 
before daylight, in the month of February. 

The witness saw that he had been hopelessly 
involving himself in a quagmire of falsehood. 
The eyes of the court, jury and lawyers were 
upon him, and he saw no way to extrieate him- 
self from his dilemma. But something had to 
be done; and so, with a nonchalant yawn, he 
drawled out the words, “Well, Squire . 
don’t know as I care much about this case, any 
way.” —Packara’s Monthly. 


— ++ 


MAT AND HIS HURRYBACK, 


Old Mr. Simms had in his employ a man 
named Matthew—called Mat for short. When 
told to do any thing, he always made some blun- 
der, more or less egregious; and it was only his 
perfect willingness to do any thing required of 
him that kept him in his situation. 

One morning Mr. Simms summoned him into 
his presence. 

“Well, Mat, I want you to take the barrow, 
and go down to the iron monger’s and get my 
new grindstone, and hurry back.” 

On arriving’ at the shop, Mat walked in and 
addressed the shopman with,— 

“Mr. Simms sent me after his grindstone and 
hurryback, sur.” 

“There’s the stone alongside of that plough. 
What else did you say he wanted?” 

“His hurryback, sur.” 

“His hurryback? Id like to know what sort 
of a thing that is—are you sure he said hurry- 
back ?” 

“Av coorse Iam. Says he to me, ‘Mat,’ says he, 
‘go down to the iron monger’s and ax him for 
my new grindstone and hurryback ;’ and says I 
to meself, ‘What the deuce does he mane?’ ” 

A smile lit up the countenance of the shop- 
man as he saw the man’s mistake, and being de- 
sirous of running the joke farther, he said,— 

“Tell Mr. Simms that it is not finished yet.” 

“Well, Mat,” said Mr. Simms, “I see you have 
got the stone; now tell me how many blunders 
you have made.” 

“Niver a wan, sur. I couldn’t bring the hur- 
ryback wid me, sur, because it wasn’t done.” 

“I didn’t tell you to bring any hurryback with 
you. 

“Faith, but you did, sur.” 

“T told you to hurry back—meaning to make 
haste back; and you’ve made a blunder, as 
usual, and the shopman has made a fool of 
you. 
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WAITING. 
There are points of likeness between the firs} 
and “second childhood” which always make a 
comparison interesting. The following pictures 
are eloquent, and the thought in them beautiful: 


There’s a chubby little infant in the cradle, 
his fat feet just looking out from under the 
blanket, his eyes sparkling with health, his fat 
fist jammed into his mouth. He’s a mere noth- 
ing—only a baby. But he is waiting. Some 
day he will be a man, and will take part in the 
bustle of the great business life. Years are be- 
fore him—long life is his, hands tender will 
guide him over rough places until he has man’s 
years and man’s independence. Only waiting. 

There’s an old man seated in the nook of the 
hearthstone, his head white as snow, his form 
trembling, his life almost gone. He is waiting. 








golden parrot, there a native, is probably the 


Though he hears not your kind words, there are 





voices from above, voices so soft, and gentle and 
sympathetic, that tell him: “Wait a little lone. 
er, old man—a few days more of this life and 
then we willcarry you safe over.” : 


——_——_~+on—_—__—_— 
EMPTYING MINERALS. 
Geology is better understood than formerly 
but there have been amusing instances of the 
misapprehension of ignorant people about the 
work of geologists. A peasant in England, who 
had been watching Prof. Sedgewick break up 
rocks with his mallet, said to a companion, pity. 
ingly, “Poor man! a little soft here,” teuchine 
the head. But the following incident is more 

amusing, told by Dr. McLeod, of Scotland: 


There is one science, the value of which jt jg 
very difficult to make a Highlander comprehen 
and that is mineralogy. He connects botany 
with the art of healing; astronomy with guid. 
ance from the stars, or navigation; chemistry 
with dycing, brewing, ete.; but “chopping bits 
off the rock,” as he calls it, this has always been 
a mystery. 

A shepherd, while smoking his pipe at a smal} 
Highland inn, was communicating to another 
in Gaelic his experience of mad “Englishmen,” 
as he called them. , 

“There was one,” said the narrator, “who 
once gave me his bag to carry to the inn by a 
short cut across the hills, while he walked by 
another road. I was wondering myself why jt 
was so dreadfully heavy, and when I got out of 
his sight I was determined to see what was jn 
it. I opened it, and what do you think it was? 
But I need not ask you to guess, for you would 
never find out. It was stones!” 

“Stones!” exclaimed his companion, Opening 
his eyes; “stones! well, well, that beats all [ 
ever knew or heard of them! And did you 
carry it?” 

“Carry it! Do you think I was as mad as 
himself? No! I emptied them all out, but [ 
filled the bag again from the cairn near the 
house, and gave good measure for his money!” 


+> 
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CONFLICT WITH A MAD LION. 

What is called the Mexican or “California 
lion,” is, of course, a much smaller beast than 
the African or Asiatic lion. It is no boy’s play, 
however, to be attacked by one of these West- 
ern brutes, especially when (as in the case re- 
corded here) the creature has gone mad.” The 
exploit of Jose Maria will compare very respect- 
ably with the famous one of Samson: 


Two young brothers, Eugenio and Jose Ma- 
ria, sons of Don Francisco Cantu, were engaged 
in cleaning out a well, at a place called Los Pos- 
itos. Suddenly a rabid lion appeared and yio- 
lently rushed upon one of the young men, En- 
genio, knocking him senseless to the ground. 
The other young man, twenty years of age, on 
seeing the imminent danger of his brother, 
rushed in turn upon the beast, who immediately 
abandoned its prey and furiously faced the one 
who intended to dispute him. 

Jose Maria possesses extraordinary strength, 
and having succeeded in drawing his arms 
around the beastin an advantageous manner, 
he attempted to choke it. The young man and 
beast rolled on the ground for some time, and 
finally. the beast freed itself from the hold of its 
oppressor, in a dying condition, and the brave 
Cantu finished killing it by smashing its head 
with an agricultural instrument which he was 
using at the time when he was attacked. The 
two young men were hurt more or less; the 
beast was suffering from hydrophobia. 


WHAT TO READ. 


Are you deficient in taste? Read the best 
English poets, such as Thompson, Gray, Gold- 
smith, Pope, Cowper, Coleridge, Scott and 
Wordsworth. 

Are you deficient in imagination? Read Mil- 
ton, Akenside, Burke and Shakespeare. 

Are you deficient in powers of reasoning? 
Read Chillingworth, Bacon and Locke. 

Are you deficient in judgment and good sense 
in the common affairs of life? Read Franklin. 

Are you deficient in sensibility? Read Goethe 
and Mackenzie. . 

Are you deficient in political knowledge? 
Read Montesquieu, the Federalist, Webster and 
Calhoun. 

Are you deficient in patriotism? Read De- 
mosthenes and the Life of Washington. 

Are you deficient in conscience? Read some 
of President Edwards’ works. 

Are you deficient in any thing? Read the 
Bible. 








JACK AND HIS HORSE. 


A British seaman on shore at Honolulu, not 
long ago, thought he would have a ride on 
horseback. But he was so unfortunate as to 
hire a horse which was more disposed to “lay 
to” than to travel. Bound to have his trip, 
however, Jack put up a jury mast, which he 
secured to the saddle by various lashings, and 
thereupon setting a sail, he, strange to say, pro- 
ceeded triumphantly on his course, highly to 
the amusement of the lookers-on. 


ee 


A PivTeE Indian, who, in the streets of Vir- 
ginia City, Nevada, seized the handles of an 
electrical machine, quickly began a war dance, 
and cried out, “Hi-you, whoa, you stopee wag- 
on, do ’im small!” He was released, and, break- 
ing through the crowd, took himself to a safe 
distance, and then turned, drew himself up to 








his full height, and, with great dignity remarked, 
y? 


“Shoo 
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BROOK AND BABY. 


Little brook, so blithe and free, 
Chanting your glad*hymn for me; 
To my ear your cadence floats, 

Like our Nellie’s drowsy notes,— 
«Good-night, mamma; angels keep 
Watch while papa’s baby sleep.” 


Leaping drops, that morning’s sun 
Turns to jewels, every one; 

Rippling wavelets, clothed in splendor 
By the silvery star-beams slender; 
Your bright radiance doth arise, 

Like the glow of Nellie’s eyes. 


Dashing water, tumbling over 

Sticks and stones—wild, romping rover— 
Chasing now the minnows after, 

Now convulsed with liquid laughter; 
Baby thus her fancy chases,— 

Stumbles, tumbles, rollicks, races. 


Covering all thy borders over, 

Mint, and fern. and flowers, and clover; 
All bright things spring up beside 

Thy constant and life-giving tide; 

Baby thus brings sweetest flowers, 

To make glad the passing hours. 


Thou must yield thy song and flow 
To the frost and winter’s snow; 
But, beneath thy icy pall 

Thou shalt hear spring voices call, 
Waking thee to newer life 

With all vernal glories rife. 


Thus though childhood’s dimpled faces, 
Winning ways and artless graces, 

To death’s cold eu. brace be given, 

An eternal spring in Heaven 

Shall to richer life bring forth 

These lost buds and flowers of earth. 


Qe 
For the Companion. 
JOE, THE ARTIST. 


Little Joe had the croup, the other night. 

Nobody knew where he got it, for the weather 
had been quite warm and he “‘hadn’t been any- 
where only just to school.” 

Perhaps Joe himself could have enlightened 
us alittle if he had tried, but he didn’t. And 
there he was, in the middle of the night, sitting 
propped up in his crib, barking, and wheezing, 
and puffing like a little steam engine. 








Ifancied he rather enjoyed the stir he was 
making. Mamma flew around for hot water, 
flannels and Hive Syrup; papa stood by look- 
ing anxious and helpless, and grandma, in her 
nighteap and wrapper, bustled in and out, 
though nobody knew what she was doing —her- 
self, least of all. 

Joe felt better after awhile, and went to sleep; 
and the next morning his mamma said he 
heedn’t go to school. 

Joe thought that was splendid, but didn’t like 
it quite so well when he found he couldn’t go 
out of doors to play. 

However, he had a glorious time with his 
Playthings. He built houses, jails and towers 
With his blocks, fired his cannon, shot his grand- 
ma with his bow and arrow, repaired the 
“smashed up locomotive,” and smashed it up 
again. He looked over all his picture books, 
cut up the morning paper, threw Betsey Jane, 
the rag doll, into the cistern, and fished her out 
With his fish-pole. After hanging her on the 
hat-stand in the front hall to dry, he went into 
the parlor and wound up the music box, and 
then sat down to listen to it with a cup of thor- 
cughwort syrup in one hand and a big lump of 
maple sugar in the other. 

Of course he ate all the sugar and spilled the 
§yrup over his knees. 
oa he teased his mother for stories till bed- 

e. 

The next morning, as soon as he opened his 
tyes, he called out, “Shall I go to school to-day, 
amma?” 


“No, dear,” she answered; “I think you are 
hardly well enough yet.” 
“Why, it’s just like a bacation!” shouted Joe, 
turning a somerset in his crib. “I love the 
croup.” 
Nevertheless, he thought he might as well 
hide the Hive Syrup, so he carried it down cel- 
lar and put it in the coal bin. 
Joe didn’t care about his playthings that day. 
He thought he would draw pictures. 
So he sat in his father’s arm-chair before the 
library table, with his feet in the waste-basket, 
and began his picture. 
First, he drew a man with a round head, a 
three cornered body, two very long legs and no 
arms. Then he made a house. 
“T know it isn’t the right time to build hous- 
es,” he remarked to Aunt Belle, who sat close 
by; “but the tarpenters put a stove in, the very 
first thing. 
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“One boy at my school never makes any stove 
pipe to his stoves, so the smoke goes all over the 
house; but I’ve made a nice long one. Then 
there’s a ladder, so if the pipe gets the least bit 
ricketty, the men can go up and fix it; and 
there’s another larger ladder for the little boys 
to go up on and seethemdoit. That’s the front 
door, the other side of the stove.”’ 

Aunt Belle praised the picture very much, 
and Joe drew another of a machine shop full of 
pipes, and queer looking things that he called 
machines. 

When Joe’s papa came home at noon he 
brought the little boy a small box of paints. 

Joe was delighted, and turned painter direct- 
ly. He painted the library table, his father’s 
ruler and Katy’s meat skewers. Then his moth- 
er gave him an old book and told him to paint 
the pictures. 

So he painted the trees black, the rabbits blue, 
and gave bright green pants to all the little 
boys. ‘ 

One picture he painted all over a bright scar- 
let, “because,” he said, “‘there’s a fire right be- 
hind it!” 

The paints lasted just a day and a half, and 
by that time Joe was able to go to school. Af- 
ter he had gone, mamma and grandma hada 
nice time clearing up, and when Joe came home 
to dinner, every trace of his artist life had dis- 
appeared. 

THE CROW. 


Who loves the crow? 
Do the farmers? 0, no, 
They call him a vagabond born; 
Of no use to any, 
And not worth a penny, 
A black-coated stealer of corn! 
They raise an old hat on a broom or a cane, 
And think they shall frighten him out of the grain, 
But ‘“‘Croak! croak! croak!’ 
There he sits on the oak, 
And he laughs to himse¥, ‘‘Who’s afraid? 
Caw! caw! caw! eaw!” 
And he don’t care a straw 
For the silly old scarecrow they made. 
It will take something more than a hat and a cane 
To frighten the crow from the farmer’s grain. 
Little Corporal. 
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THINK. 

A little boy of five years was about to be pun- 
ished by his mother for some act of disobedience, 
when, with an imploring look, he said, “Mam- 
ma, I forgot!” 
“Well, my son,” replied his mother, “I must 
punish you because you did forget. You must 
learn to think before you act.” 
The child’s countenance fell. He knew that 
pleading was vain, and, with a manner peculiar 
to himself, and a slow, troubled tone of voice, 
he said,— 
“Well, now, just what is a fellow to do when 
the think won’t come along?” 
Ihave ne doubt but nearly all very young 
readers have felt like this little boy, that it was 
hard to be punished for doing a thing they were 
forbidden to do. Butif you will enly try and 
get a habit of thinking, when your parents tell 
you what you must and must not do, it will 





Hursetx's Prritr is not adye, containing no sugar of 
lead or lac sulphur, buta pure, clean and effective hair 
dressing, rendering the scalp clean and the head cool. 
It is decidedly the best in the market. 3l—lw 





A _ New Swine.—The Self-Propelling Swing, sold by 
J. H. Milner, 119 Washington St., Boston, is just the 
neatest thing out. Is highly recommended by Dr. Dio 
Lewis and handreds of others. Every boy and girl 
should have one. Only $3. 1—lw 





AT this season of the year some medicine is needed 
by almost _ every one to give tone and strength to the 
system. Dr. Warren's BILIots BITTERS just accom- 
plishes this result. This preparation is not composed 
wholly of spirits, to please the taste, but is made of roots 
and herbs to purify the blood and strengthen the whole 
system. Dr.John A. Perry, of this city, prepares this 
excellent and well-tried remedy, and it can be obtained 
of all druggists. —lw 





THE GREAT GAME for Boys and Girls—RING QUOITS. 
Send stamp for circular. Price, $2 50and $3. Sent by 
express. D. B. Brooks & Bro., box 6001, Boston, Mass. 


SECRET ARTS 





of catching MINK, 


MUSKRATS, FISH, 
and FOXES. Only 25cents. Address M. K. WILLIaMs, 
P. O. box 299, Lebanon, N. H. 3l—lw 





JOHNNY JONES; 
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THE BAD BOY. 

A Book of thrilling interest! All the Boys will want it! 
By Sornia Homespun. 

With three beautiful full-page illustrations, by B1t- 

Lincs. Price, $l. Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of 

price, by the publishers, 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Boston. 
Reapy Ave. 15th. 31—lw 


RIVERVIEW MILITARY ACADEMY, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
OTIS BISBEE, A. M., Principal and Proprietor. 
A wide-awake, thorough-going School for boys wish- 
ing to be trained for Business, for College, or ior West 
Point, or the Naval Academy. 3l—tw 








Hand Cider Mill and Press for sale cheap. 
Nearly new. Cost $20. Will be sold for $10. Apply to 
A. L. BRYANT, 50 Regent Street, Boston Highlands, 
Mass. 30—tf 





REMOVAL. 


E. D. EVERETT has removed from Hanover Street, 
where he has been in business more than 30 years, to No. 
3 Summer St., near Washington St. 30—2w 





Unprecedented Sales. Large Commissions. 





WANTED-—Agents, male and female, to sell 
PICTURES. One agent alone has retailed over 7000, at 
75 cts. each, within the past two years. Address, with 
stamp, WHITNEY & CU., Norwich, Conn. 30—-4w 





Newspaper 7 
Advertising. 


A Book of 125 pages, contains a list of the best Amer- 
ican Advertising Mediums, giving the names, circulations 
and full particulars concerning the leading Daily and 
Weekly Political and Family Newspapers, together with 
“all those having large circulations, published in the in 
terest of Religion, Agriculture, Literature, &c., &c. 
Every advertiser and every person who contemplates 
becoming such, will find this book of great value. Mail- 
ed free to any address on receipt of fifteen cents. GEO. 
P. ROWELL & CO., Publishers, 40 Park Row, New York. 

The Pittsburgh (Pa.) LEapER, in its issue of May 29, 
1870, says: “The firm which issues this interesting and 
valuable book, is the largest and best Advertising Agen- 
cy in the United States, and we cah cheerfully recom- 
mend it to the attention of those who desire to advertise 
their business SCIENTIFICALLY and SYSTEMATICALLY in 
such a way; that is, so to secure the largest amount of 
publicity for the least expenditure of money." 30—4w 


Tne HALL TREADLE—the greatest labor-saving and 
health-preserving invention ever applied to SEWING 


MACHINES. Does double the work and lessens the la- 
bor two-thirds. Send for circular. 
28-5w FRANK TRIPP, 70 Milk St., Boston. 





THE WEED 
FAMILY FAVORITE 


Sewing Machine. 


For Simplicity, Durability and Effective- 
ness in Executing Light and 
Heavy Work, 


IS NOT EQUALLED BY ANY OTHER MACHINE 


“Shuttle,” Straight Needle,” “Self-adjusting 
Tension.” 


People desi of purch g, and making payments 
in small monthly installments, need not hesitate to for- 
ward their orders and remittances, as they will receive 
our prompt attention. 

Agents wanted. 

Be particular and address 





Weed Sewing Machine Co., 
FD. BE. POWTER. 0 occcccccccsccsccse: ss Miggnt, 


25—1l3w 349 WASHINGTON StrREET, Boston. 


PIANO FORTES 


From $50 to $275. Cheapest place in Boston 
to buy. Every Piano in good order and warranted. 


21—6meow WM. C. HILL, 21 La Grange St., Boston. 
A FINE LOT OF 
Decalcomanie Pictures, 








With full instructions for the art, will be sent to any ad- 
dress by mail, on receipt of fifty cts. L. R. SPRINGER, 
351 Washington St., Boston. 27—6weop 





we EMPLOYMENT FOR ALL. 
$2,000 a year guaranteed to Agents. Boys and 
Jee are earning from $1 to $3 per evening at their homes, 
scriptive catalogue FREE. Valuable sample 25 cents, 
Address MovELTY Works, Hallowell, Me. 27—3m 





save you very much trouble. 


Initial Stationery. 





The Publishers of the Youth’s Companion 


are now prepared to furnish INITIAL STATIONERY, 
of a superior quality. 
upon receipt of price will be sent post-paid. 


It is put up in neat boxes, and 


Box No. 1 contains one and one-half quires extra as- 


sorted American paper, with envelopes to match. 


Price, postpaid............50 cts. 


Box No. 2 contains two quires French and American 
papers, assorted sizes, with envelopes to match; also, a 
beautifnl ebony and gold-plated Pen-holder, ivory paper- 
folder, and six steel pens. 

Price, postpaid.............$1 00. 
Address PERRY MASON & CO., 


21— Youth's Companion, Boston. 





CROQUET. 


Price, only Four Dollars! 
Sent by express upon receipt of price. 


Address 
PERRY MASON & CO., 


151 Washington S8t., Boston. 
Children Teething! 


MRS. WINSLOW'S 


SOOTHING SYRUP, 
FOR CHILDREN TEETHING, 


greatly facilitates the process of teething, by softening 
the gums, reducing all inflammation—will allay ALL 
Pain and spasmodic action, and is 


Sure to Regulate the Bowels. 


Depend upon it, mothers, it will give rest to yourselves 
and 


RELIEF AND HEALTH TO YOUR INFANTS, 


We have put up and sold this article nearly thirty 
years, and CAN SAY IN CONFIDENCE AND TRUTH of it 
what we have never been able to say of any other medi- 
eine—NEVER HAS IT FAILED IN A SINGLE INSTANCE TO 
EFFECT A CURE, when timely used. Never did we know 
an instance of dissatisfaction by any one who used it. 
On the contrary, all are delighted with oS pee 
and speak in terms of c mmendation of magica 
effects and medical virtues. We speak in this matter 
“WHAT WE DO KNOW," after years of experience, 
AND PLEDGE OUR REPUTATION FOR THE FULFILMENT 
OF WHAT WE HERE DECLARE. In almost every instance 
where the infantis suffering from pain and exhaustion, 
relief will be found in fifteen or twenty minutes after the 
syrup is administered. 
Full directions for using will accompany each bottle. 
Be sure to call for 

“ . H ” 

Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, 

Having the fac-simile of CURTIS & PERKINS" on the 
outside wrapper. All others are base imitations. 


Sold by druggists throughout the world. 25—6m 
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Mercantile Savings Institution, 
No. 48 Summer Street, Boston..-... Corner of Arch. 


The amount of deposits received in this Institution for 
the year ending April Ist, 1870, exceeded $1,400,000. 
The Institution has a guarantee fund of over $200,000. 
It also has a surplus, after paying all dividends te April 
1, 1870, exceeding $31,000. 

The public should remember that this is the only Sav- 
ings Bank in the State that pays interest on all deposits 
for each and every full calendar month it remains in the 
Bank; in all other Savings Banks it must have been on 
deposit three or six months previous to the making up of 
their semi-annual dividends, or the deposit draws no in- 
terest whatever By the above it will be seen that the 
Mercantile Savings Institution gives to depositors a 
more just and equitable distribution of interest paneny 


other Bank in the Commonwealth, 





HOME, SWEET HOME, 

Are you going to build, and would you combine com- 
fort, convenience and beauty with economy? Send for 
my circular and price-list of Plans, Views, etc., of 

A MODEL HOUSE, Ld 

The CnyrisTIAN Union (Mr. Beecher's paper) says 
what I offer for 25 cents, is ‘““‘WELL WORTH THN DOL- 
LARS.” Circulars FREE, With testimonials of press and 


people. 

— MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS, 

who have the care and burden of the “housework,” are 
especially interested in what will lighten those burdens, 
and make home happy. Address GEO. J. COLBY, Ar- 
chitect, Waterbury, Vt. 28—tf 





AMERICAN 
Peerless Soap 


Was awarded the Hicnest Prize at the Mechanics’ 
Fair, Boston, 1869, as a FAMILY or LAUNDRY Soap. 
28—l2w 





Grocers sell it. 

y) 5 A MONTH, with Stencil and Key Check Dies. 
Don't fail to secure circular and samples free. 

Address S. M. SPENCER, Brattleboro’, Vt. 20—l3w 
Tue GLortA—a new Singing Book for Sunday schools. 
New Music -not compilation from published books. 
Sample copies, 60c. ARLEY NEWCOMB, 176 a re- 

mont Street, Boston. 22—3m 








Dighton Furnace Company, 
Manufacturers of the Celebrated WEBSTER HOT 
AIR FURNACE, for heating Churches, Hal!s, Dwell- 


ings, &c. Stoves, Ranges, Hollow Ware and Sinks, 
Wrought Iron Pipe, for Steam, Gas and Water. 
22—ly 96 and 98 NORTH STREET, Boston. 








ARTISTS’? MATERIALS. 

All materials for OIL WATER COLORS, and Pastel 
Painting and Drawing, Wax Flower Making, &c., whole- 
sale and retail. A. A. WALKER, Importer, 

20—3m 322 Washington St., Boston. 


A NEW BOOK. 
Just published by the Publication Society, 


Christ’s Cadets. 

By Mrs. A. C. Cuapiix. One of the best books publish- 
"a for the Sabbath school or family. 437 pp. gi 25. 
Every thing suitable for SUNDAY SCHOOLS con- 

stantly on hand, and furnished at lowest prices. 

HOWARD GANNETT, Depositary, 
29—2weop 2 Tremont Temple, Boston. 
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TERMS: 
The Svnscriprion Price of the Companton is 
$1 50, if paid in@dvance. 
1 75 if not paid in advance. 


PAPERS DELIVERED BY CARRIER. 
$1 75, if paid in advance. 
2 00 if not paid in advance. 


New subscriptions can commence at any time during the 


THE COMPANION is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
oxder is received by the Publishers for its discontin- 
Hance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money orders, Bank-checks, or 
Drafts. WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PRO- 
CURED, send the money in a registered letter. All 
post-masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

The date against your name on the margin of your paper, 
shows to what time your subscription is paid. 

DISCONTINUANCES. — Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

The courts have decided that all subscribers to newspa- 
pers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 

aper is sent Your name cannot be found on our 
Pooks unless this is done. 

Letters to publishers should be addressed to PERRY 

MASON & CO., Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 





HOLIDAYS IN ENGLAND. 
Correspondence of the Compani 

The Lofidon working classes are as fond of 
picnics as working people are all over the world. 
Sometimes they take a day, and indulge their 
fancy to the top of its bent, by going to some of 
the pretty places outside of London. 

Take Broxbourne, for instance. 

One morning, we found ourselves behind an 
immense van, in a London crowded street, near 
the Old Lady of Threa@needle Street; in other 
words, the Bank of England. In it were packed 
a motley crew, but all “jolly gay,” as young 
England has it. 

Such a company of men, matrons and maid- 
ens, one rarely sees. All the colors of the rain- 
bow streamed from every part of the great 
wagon. The van was draped with a few old 
flags, while at the farthest end was the band, 
with their ancient brass instruments, upon 
which, now and then, they made a horrible din. 

As we drove on, we met several more of these 
gay teams, and their inmates were evidently 
bent on enjoying themselves. They sang, and 
shouted, and [ saw one rude fellow spring up in 
his seat, and wrestle with a red-armed lass till 
he caught a kiss, at which successful exploit the 
shouting was fearful. 

At Broxbourne, we came in view of the beau- 
tiful river Lea, and such fields of yellow grain 
as would have gladdened the heart of a Yankee 
farmer. We went into the tea-gardens for a 
stroll, watched the picturesque effect of the 
great vans with their streamers, the holiday 
people with their streamers, some of them tak- 
ing tea, others dancing to the wild music, others 
strolling about in groups. These, with the fine 
trees, poplars and Lombardy beeches, made one 
of the finest pictures I ever saw outside of a 
frame. 





Forester’s Day. 

It seemed that we had hit upon a festival, 
without knowing it, and it was the ‘Forester’s 
day.” The words smack of Rebin Hood and 
his merrie men: 

“What is Forester’s day ?” 1 asked of a charm- 
ing little rustic, all covered up, from toe-tips to 
throat, with a linen apron, marvellously white. 

“It’s when they goes to the Rye House.” 

“And where is the Rye House, my dear?” 

“It’s down the river, miss, where they shoots, 
and dances, and does just which they pleases.” 

“But what do they call it Forester’s day for?” 

“It’s ’cause they stops their work, and does 
nothink but enjoys theirselves.” 

“Why don’t you go, too, little one?’ I asked, 
despairing of getting any information from her. 

“Mistress wants me. I’m a servant at the 
Shelter, please.” 

I understood then the half-delighted, half-sor- 
rowful expression of the child when she had 
said, “and does just which they pleases.” 

Down the street was the tavern, a gay, roys- 
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ing before it, and the bar-tenders were passing 
out liquor, I am sorry to say. 


An Evening Party. 

We went home very tired, and found an invi- 
tation to Lord ’s mansion-house, where a 
noted amateur violinist was to be heard, before 
venturing upon the criticism of the public. I 
wanted to wear short sleeves, at least, but papa 
insisted upon long ones. 

We found a large company, some of them 
taking tea, standing in the brilliant dining- 
room, hung full of noble pictures. Indeed, the 
whole house might have been called a repository 
of art. There were exquisite pictures and paint- 
ings everywhere. 

Presently, we went up into the handsome 
drawing room, furnished in red and gold. Lit- 
tle Lady Frances, the daughter of the house, 
was very pleasant and sociable. She, with all 
the ladies present, wore dresses immoderately 
low, with sleeves ungracefully short. I could 
hardly help feeling uncomfortable for a time. 
Lady Frances asked me many questions about 
America. 

“I used to think the people were all black,” 
she said, laughing, “but I have learned better, 
since. Is there any thing there like London?” 

I told her that some parts of Boston reminded 
me of London. I hardly dare give her reply, 
lest some may think it is a caricature, but it is 
strictly correct, nevertheless. : 

“O, yes, Boston is in New York State, is it 
not?” 

“No,” I told her, “Toston was in Massachu- 
setts;’’? and then I suppose she was nearly as 
wise as before. 

“The fashions are very different, though,” 
said Lady Frances, during a pause in the play- 
ing. 

“Not very,” 1 answered. 

“But you don’t always go to parties in full 
dress. I have seen several American ladies, and 
their dresses were cut high, as yours is.” 

“My dress is no criterion by which to judge 
American fashions,” I made reply. “I have 
never worn low dresses, because my parents 
think it is injurious to health’ —I was just 
going to add, “and to modesty.” 

“Dear me,” she said, with a little shrug, 
“what is the use of one’s having shoulders and 
arm$s ?”” 

“Sure enough!” I echoed, looking at the 
bony, shrivelled neck, and the mere apology for 
arms, that distinguished a dame of seventy, 
beside me. 

I fancy she saw my smile, for she said noth- 





in the enjoyment of that wonderful music. And, 
by the way, the performer was an American. 

Then came a recess, and then came wine, in 
dainty goblets crusted with diamond dust, it 
seemed. Everybody took some but father and I. 

“Is it possible that you are a teetotaller, too?” 
queried Lady Frances, with an amused smile. 
“Why, how do you live?) Do you know I fancy 
you are eccentric—you Americans?” 

My cheeks flushed a little. 

“We are eccentric, somewhat, in the matter 
of morals,” I said. 

“O, then you think it a sin to drink wine.” 

“I think that ‘wine is a mocker, strong drink 
is raging,’” was my reply. “It is such an evil 
thing, and the cause of so much misery in the 
werld, that I do not care to use it.” 

“Dear me!” with a wondering glance; and I 
have no doubt she will talk about “that queer 


American girl, you know, who wore high 
dresses, and didn’t even touch wine,” for 
months to come. ALICE. 








VARIETY. 
PRESIDENT LINCOLN’S DREAM. 


Mr. Dickens used often to tell the following 
story, which he heard from Mr. Stanton, the 
Secretary of War: 


On Good Friday, 1865, there was a Cabinet 
Council at Washington, and Mr.Stanton chanced 
to enter the council chamber some time after 
the other members had assembled. As he en- 
tered he heard the President say, “Well, gentle 
men, this is only amusement. I think we had 
better now turn to business.” 

During the meeting he had noticed that Mr. 
Lincoln was remarkably grave and sedate; and 
that, instead of strolling about the room, as 
was his usual wont, dealing out droll remarks, 
he sat bolt upright in his chair. 

On leaving the council, Mr. Stanton asked 
one of the other ministers why the President’s 
manner was so peculiar, and received the fol- 
lowing explanation: 

“When we assembled to-day, Mr. Lincoln said, 
‘Gentiemen, [ dreamt a strange dream last 
night, for the third time, and, on each occasion, 
something remarkable has followed upon it. 
After the first dream came the battle of Bull 
Run, [Mr. Dickens could not remember the sec- 





tering old house, and the great vans were halt- 


ing; and presently I had forgotten every thing, 





I dreamed that I was in a boat on a lake, drift- 
ing along without either oars or sails, when’— 
“At this moment, you,” said the minister, 
addressing Mr. Stanton, “opened the door; 
whereupon the President checked himself, and 
said, ‘I think we had better turn to business.’ 
So we have lost the conclusion of the dream.” 

And it was lost forever. The council met at 
2 120’clock, and on the same evening, Presi- 
dent Lincoln lay dead, slain by the pistol shot 
of Wilkes Booth. 
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“KISS PAPA GOOD-NIGHT.” 


Rosy cheeks on snowy pillows 
Gently, gently pressed ; 

Little hands all day so busy, 
Folded to their rest; 

All the mother’s heart stirs in me, 
At the peaceful sight, 

While their last words I remember, 
“Kiss papa good night.” 


Tender white arms softly clinging 
In a sweet embrace ; 

Curls, and smiles, and dimples, rippling 
O’er each baby face; 

All their little fears and sorrows 
Are fergotten quite; 

And I wait with their fond message, 
“Kiss papa good-night.”’ 


Touch them lightly, very lightly, 
O, ye ——- years; 
Bring them all your smiles and gladness, 
Save them from your tears. 
Praying thus, I sit beside them, 
In the waning light, 
Waiting with their tender message, 
“Kiss papa good-night.”’ 
Brooklyn Union. 


VERY ACCURATE. 


A witness who had been cautioned to give a 
precise answer to every question, and not talk 
about what he might think the question meant, 
was interrogated as follows: 

“You drive a wagon?” 

“No, sir, I do not.” 

“Why, sir, did you not tell my learned friend 
so this moment?” 

“No, sir, I did not.” 

“Now, sir, [put it to you on your oath, do 
you not drive a wagon?” 

“No, sir.” 

“‘What is vour occupation, then ?” 

“T drive a horse, sir.” 





——— 
SERVED RIGHT. 


A boy in Pittsburg went to the circus, the 
other day, and amused himself throwing stones 
at the elephant while he was drinking. When 
he got through, the boy tried to propitiate him 
by offering him a piece of gingerbread. Before 
accepting the cake, the elephant emptied about 
sixty-four gallons of water, beer measure, over 
the boy, and then slung him into the third tier 
to dry off. This boy is very indifferent about 
circuses now. He says he believes he doesn’t 
care for them so much as he used to. 





SHARE, AND SHARE ALIKE, 


The generosity of youth is illustrated in an 
incident, told by the Albany Argus, of a little 
boy, his face besmeared with molasses, and his 
rags finttering in the breeze, running up from 
the river, flourishing a dirty shingle, and scream- 
ing at the top of his voice to a comrade,— 

“O, Bill! Bill! get as many boys and shingles 
as you can; for there’s a big hogshit of ‘lasses 
busted on the pavement—busted all to smash.” 


Qe 


A CERTAIN gental, bald-headed gentleman, 
while in Paris, went one day to the Zoological 
Garden. The weather was warm, and he laid 
down on a bench. Presently he fell asleep, and 
was aroused by a warmth about the head. 
An infatuated ostrich had come along, and, mis- 
taking his bald head for an egy, settled down 
with the determined resolution to hatch it. 


Don’t brag, boys. If you have any thing of 
particular value, or can do any thing partica- 
larly well, be modest about it. A boaster is 
never loved by his companions; and generally, 
the more one boasts, the less real worth he pos- 
sesses. 

SPonTANEOUsS ComBusTION.—An old lady, 
on reading that an ice-house had been burned, 
remarked, “La, now!sI suppose it was from 
spontaneous combustion. often noticed that 
the ice in the wagon smoked.” 


A FAMOUS strawberry-raiser said if he could 
live twenty years he would produce a strawber- 
ry as large as a pineapple, and as delicious as 
the best field strawberry. 


A BACHELOR, seeing the words “Families 
Supplied,” over the door of a shop, stepped in 
and said he would take a wife and two children. 


“SAMBO, did you ever see the Catskill Moun- 


tains? 
“No, sah; but I’ve seen um kill mice.” 


Vicroria’s youngest daughter is just turned 
thirteen, and her first name is Beatrice Mary 
Victoria Feodore. 

A CLARIONET, half silver and half ivory, was 
among five musical instruments recently dis- 
covered in Pompeii. 

GoLpEN Worps.—In private, watch your 
thoughts; in the family, watch your temper; 
in company, watch your tongue. 





JAMES MARTIN & SON, 


Tent and Flag Makers. 
ALSO, TENTS TO LET. 





end event,] and now the dream has come again. 





, ATE Tr isty, 


TAKE AYER'S CHERRY PECTORAL to stop yoy 
Colds, Coughs and Bronchial Affections, before yu" 
run into Consumption that you cannot stop. 31am” 
ee 
ASTHMA .-—A distinguished Barrister 
at Law writes from AUGUSTA, Maine, as fotion,. 
“When I commenced taking Jonas Wurtcoy,:, 
RemMepy for ASTHMA, I had been affected with that 
disease nearly twenty years. 





It is of the Spasmodic 
kind; in a bad attack I have frequently sit up Sixteen 
nights in succession. Soon after taking the Remedy, | 
found an unaccustomed relief; my health and strengty 
began to improve; I have gained twenty pounds in 
weight, and have comparatively no Asthma. It seems 
to.me that the very foundation of my disease is brokey 
up, and that it will soon entirely leave me." 

The medicine referred to above, is prepared by Messrs, 
JosEePH Burnett & Co., Boston, and is for sale py 
druggists generally. 3l-lw 





THE CHRISTIAN ERA 
Is Conceded to be one of 
THE BEST 
Religious Papers Published, 
Subscription Price, $2.50 per Year, 
In order to enable those who are not acquainted with 
it to judge of its merits, we will send it to ayy ysy 
ABDRESs until the first of January, 1871, for the nomina 
sum of FIFTY CENTS. A specimen copy sent gratis, on 
application. Address “THE CHRISTIAN ERA, Boston, Ms, 
3l—2w A. WEBSTER, Publisher, 


BEERRRERES 


aertEeEN CENTS £41 


Will pay for THE TOMAHAWK from now 
to January, lsil. 


30—2w* Address A. FOUNTAIN, Middletown, Ct. 


bbbbbbbboh 


1840, or tal 1870, 
Pain Killer! 


This Valuable Family Medicine has been widely and 
favorably known in our own and foreign countries, 
upwards of 








THIRTY YEARS! 


It is an External and Internal Remedy. For Sum- 
mer Complaint, or any other form of bowel disease in 
children or adults, it is an almost certain cure, andhas 
without doubt been more successful in curing the va 
rious kinds of CHOLERA than any other known reme- 
dy, orthe most skilful physician. In India, Africa and 
China, where this dreadful disease is more or less preva- 
lent, the Pain Killer is considered by the natives, as well 
as European residents in those climates, a SURE REM: 
py; and while it is a most efficient remedy for pain, its 
a perfectly safe medicine, even in unskilful hands. 

Sold by all Druggists. 28—2weop 


CONSTITUTIONAL CATARRH REMEDY, 


For Catarrh, Weakness of the Kidneys and Lungs, ani 
all diseases of the Mucous Membranes. Result of tiirty 
years’ experjence of an old physician. Only six months 
before the public, and yet its cures are numerous and 
wonderful, causing its sale where known beyond any oth 
er new medicine ever before the public. Send for ci:cu 
lar giving testimonials, backed by well known men. 
Price, one dollar a bottle. Sold by the leading druggiss. 
LITTLEFIELD & HAreEs, Chemists and Dense, Se 
iw 


prietors, Manchester, N. H. 








Wheaton Female Seminary—Horton, Mass. 

The Fall Term of this Lostitution will open on Tuvrs- 

DAY, Sept. 8, 1870. For catalogue, apply to H. A. Coss, 

Esq., or to Mrs. C. C. MetcatLF, Principal, Norton, Mass. 
2 w 





Indian Cure for Catarrh and Deafness. 
I will send the receipt by which I was cured of Ca 
tarrh and Deafness, free. Address Mrs. M. C. Leggett, 
Hoboken, N. J. 2B-—iw 





130 WORK FOR ALL! 130 
SEWING MACHINES. 


We sell all first-class Sewing Machines 
For Cash, Cash Installments, or to be paid 
for in Work which may be done at Home. 
GOOD AGENTS WANTED. Call on or address 
ENGLEY & RICE, 
130 Tremont Street............cor. Winter, 


130 BOSTON. 130 
_*28—13w 


Tt. C. BVAWNS, ADVERTISING AGENT 
106 Washington St., Boston, will insert ad 
vertisements in this column at the lowest rate. 

Advertisers will find that my facilities for inserting a4- 
vertisements in the Religious, Agricultural and Literary 
papers of the United States are unequalled. 

RDERS SOLICITED. LisTS AND ESTIMATES FUR 
NISHED. 26 


Do Your Own Printing. 
Cheapest and Best Portable Presses. 
MEN AND BOYS MAKING MONEY. 

Price of Presses, $8, $12, $16. Press and Offices, $15, 
$20, $30. Send for circular to LOWE PREsS CO., b 
Spring Lane, Boston, Mass. 16 l0weop 

HOW MADE FROM 


Vi EGAR. CIDER, WINE, MO- 


LASSES, or SORGHUM, in Ten Hours, without using 
drugs. Foe Circular, address F. 1. SAGE, Vinegar Mak- 
er, Cromwell, Conn. 12—6m 














HOW TO GET PATENTS 


IS FULLY EXPLAINED in a Pamphlet of 108 
pages, just issued by MUX $ Co. 37 Park Row, N.Y. 


MUNN & CO., Editors of the Scientific 
American, the best mechanical paper 
in the world, (25 Years Experience), 
PATENTS—have taken More Patents, and ex- 
amined More Inventions, than any 
ether agency. Send sketch and de 
seription for opinion. 
*14—l0weop NO CHARGE. 


Agents Wanted—($l0' PER DAY)—by the 
Ff, sd MACHINE OStODy 








31—6w 114 Commercial St., Boston. 


AMERICAN KNITTING co.,. B 
Mass., or St. Louis, Mo. ba lal 








pla 





